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What Went Wrong With The Opinion Polls 
And How This Should Stimulate 
Public Relations Programs 


By HENRY C. LINK and ALBERT D. FREIBERG 
The Psychological Corporation, New York City 


Wm SEEMED, AT FIRST THOUGHT, to 
‘YY be a set-back to certain public re- 
lations activities, should turn out to be 
just the contrary. The limitation of the 
polls, rightly interpreted, will highlight 
possibilities in public relations well be- 
yond those ordinarily thought of. 
All surveys, political or commercial, 
depend on three basic elements: 
1. Methods of gathering the basic data 
2. The samples to which the methods 
are applied 
3. The interpretation of the results. 
The committees of experts now being 
appointed to do post-mortems on the 
national polls will in good time make 
| comprehensive and detailed reports. The 
principal weakness of the recent polls, 
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however, is so obvious that prolonged 
detailed analysis may only serve to ob- 
scure its importance. That weakness is 
mistakes in interpretation. 

The most obvious example of misin- 
terpretation was that of Elmo Roper, 
when he stopped making his polls and 
predicted a Republican victory. It was 
not the Roper poll that was wrong. We 
believe that his summer poll was just 
as correct as have been his election polls 
in other years. It was his assumption 
that people cannot be changed during 
a campaign that was unwarranted. 

This assumption, shared by many, 
rests in part on the Erie County, Ohio, 
six-months 1940 election campaign sur- 
vey, made by Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld and 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
of Columbia University. This survey, 
published in the book, “The People’s 
Choice”, shows that some people did 
change their minds during the campaign 
but that these changes cancelled out, so 
that the net result at election was no 
change. 

A study of one presidential campaign 
in one county is hardly adequate evi- 
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dence from which to assume the futility 
of every campaign. If this finding were 
to be substantiated by further studies, it 
would certainly be bad news for the ad- 
vertising and public relations profes- 
sions, whose existence is based on the 
assumption that people’s beliefs and ac- 
tions can be changed. A survey made 
by NORC in 1944 at the end of October 
and right after Election Day tends to 
confirm Lazarsfeld’s 1940 findings. How- 
ever, the time period covered by the 
survey was so short that its results have 
limited significance. 

Dr. Gallup’s syndicated reports in pre- 
vious years used to carry a legend to 
this effect: This is what would happen 
if the election were taking place today; 
it does not necessarily predict how peo- 
ple will vote on Election Day. Unfor- 
tunately, this interpretation of a poll 
was under-played this year by Gallup, 
not to mention the other pollsters, 
though Gallup did introduce precautions 
in some of his releases, notably that of 
October 30 published in the New York 
World Telegram. 


Measuring Public Pulse 


Although The Psychological Corpora- 
tion made no election polls, we did not 
believe that the accepted polls would be 
as far wrong as they proved to be. Our 
analysis here is more a matter of hind- 
sight than of foresight. However, we 
had been conducting our periodic Psy- 
chological Barometer and measuring the 
public pulse as bearing on the public re- 
lations activities of our clients. The re- 
sults led us to have serious doubts as to 
whether the Republicans were waging an 
effective campaign. In a survey made in 
August for General Electric and public- 
ly discussed by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Boulware, we found two domestic issues 
of supreme importance. The first, named 
by 49 per cent, was high prices and in- 
flation. In some of our surveys this year, 


women wept when they talked about the 
high cost of living. The second issue in 
the G. E. survey was Communism at 
home, named by 41 per cent. The next, 
a poor third, was strikes, industrial con- 
flict, the power of organized labor, 
named by only 15 per cent. The Repub- 
lican candidate failed to give adequate 
recognition to the foremost problem, 
rising prices; and he soft-pedaled the 
next most important issue, Communism, 
beginning about a month before election. 


Attitudes Swing 


In an early survey, a majority said 
that there was no difference between 
the Republicans and the Democrats and 
the rest saw very little difference even 
on specific issues. Moreover, we found 
evidences of a highly changeable state 
of mind. Never in our sixteen years of 
making surveys have we found such 
wide swings in attitudes and beliefs as 
during 1948 and 1947. It seemed to us 
that the public was both perplexed and 
undecided, indifferent and emotional, 
just the psychological state which could 
be swayed in one direction or the other. 

President Truman finally supplied the 
fighting personality which began to sway 
the people, very slowly at first, but at an 
accelerating rate. First in California. 
then elsewhere, the polls began to show 
a trend toward President Truman. Only 
the late Crossley and Gallup polls 
showed this trend as being nation-wide, 
and then only small. The latest local 
polls, however, made with large samples 
and greater speed, gave Dewey much 
smaller majorities. The News poll of 
New York State showed Dewey’s margin 
of 8.7 per cent on October 13 drop to 
5.1 per cent on October 30. The Cleve- 
land Press last-minute poll showed 49 
per cent for Truman and 51 per cent for 
Dewey. The Chicago Tribune and Sun- 
Times polls, as well as Crossley, showed 
increases in Democratic strength in IIli- 
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nois shortly before the election. The lat- 
est Minneapolis Tribune poll showed a 
higher vote for Truman than did either 
Gallup or Crossley. 

While the polls showed the trend to- 
ward Truman in the making, they did 
not catch its full scope. This, we be- 
lieve, was because most of the change 
took place in the last few days before 
the election. It came from various 
sources: 

1. Over-confident Republicans who 
decided not to vote. 

2. Wallace-ites who, at the last min- 
ute, decided to vote for Truman. Gal- 
lup’s latest poll showed 4 per cent for 
Wallace. The actual vote was about half 
that, almost a million less. 

3. Democratic voters who had become 
increasingly electrified by Truman, as 
well as quite a few Republicans. 

4. The uncertain vote, the very sub- 
stantial number who made up their 
minds at the very last. 

If this swing took place as rapidly as 
we believe it did, it has this practical 
significance: When an election is shift- 
ing from one party to another during 
the last few days of a campaign, no na- 
tional samples can be large enough and 
administered quickly enough to measure 
the shift in time. State-wide independent 
polls, and better still, city and county 
polls, will in such cases have a better 
chance than national polls. 

The shift to President Truman was 
obscured by another serious error, that 
was the elimination of the uncertain or 
undecided voter and the basing of all 
percentages on the decided vote. This, 
again, is not an error in polling but in 
interpretation. A poll should always re- 
port what the respondents say. Their an- 
swers are the facts or data in any kind 
of survey. Had the large percentage of 
uncertain voters been reported to the 
end, the national polls would have been 
subject to much less criticism. Natural- 
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ly, the pressure of the press is for more 
prediction and less science. 

These errors in interpretation alone 
were enough to account for the recent 
failure, regardless of any inaccuracies 
in method and sampling. Naturally, the 
exponents of certain types of question- 
ing will over-emphasize method as a 
source of error, and those whose spe- 
cialty is sampling will over-emphasize 
the necessity of slow and expensive 
sampling refinements. Both the present 
methods and samples have worked in 
previous polls. Unlike the Literary Di- 
gest poll, whose chief error was in fail- 
ing to sample properly the lower income 
group, the present sampling was prob- 
ably not far wrong in this respect. Indi- 
cations are that the Democratic trend oc- 
curred in all segments of the population, 
including the farmers and the Republi- 
cans. The chief sampling difficulty, we 
believe, was one of sample size and 
speed. As already stated, a rapid shift 
of the majority vote from one party to 
another requires samples so large and 
so rapid as to be far beyond the exist- 
ing budgets and staffs of the pollers. 

We return to the conclusion that the 
chief error of the polls was their misin- 
terpretation. Polls should be used as 
fallible guides, not as divine prophecies. 
The Republican steering committee took 
them as prophecies, and it probably cost 
them the election. President Truman 
took them as a chailenge, and turned 
apparent defeat into a brilliant victory. 


Fighting Program More Effective 


It is our belief that the voters re- 
sponded as much to President Truman’s 
fighting spirit as to the details of his 
New Deal program. No matter what he 
was going to do, whether liberal or con- 
servative, he would fight for it. In a 
study of candidates and issues some 
years ago, we found that Dewey’s great- 
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The Obligations of a New Profession 


By LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 


President, American Management Association, New York City 


E ACTIVITY OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
has not yet attained the full status of 
a profession. Whether it is a profession 
and whether attempts should be contin- 
ued and extended to professionalize it 
is still a subject of much discussion. An 
analysis of some of the basic elements 
and obligations of a profession may 
help to clarify the issue. 

A profession is an activity requiring 
extensive and intensive preparation for 
the rendering of a highly specialized 
service. It is based upon specific and 
well established principles and philoso- 
phies. It requires certain inherent skills 
and capabilities which give it the ele- 
ments of an art. It requires the applica- 
tion of established techniques and me- 
thods required of a science. It requires 
a strong motive of public service. 

The development and progress of a 
profession demand the establishment 
and maintenance of certain specifically 
identified activities: research; formal 
instruction; internship; concentrated 
practice; objective evaluation of results 
and progress; and exchange of experi- 
ence through professional association. 
Out of these activities must come cer- 
tain specifics: a clear understandable 
definition of the activity with which the 
profession is identified; a generally ac- 
cepted and written statement of chal- 
lenging objectives; a carefully recorded 
history of development and progress 
which clearly identifies established and 
successful principles, proven techniques 
and methods, and areas in which prin- 
ciples and techniques are yet to be dis- 
covered; carefully outlined activities for 
the attainment of the status of an honor- 
able and valuable profession; and an 


outline of the responsibilities and quali- 
fications of individuals engaged in the 
profession. 

If a young man is considering the 
field of medicine for his life work, he 
has at his command the free, willing, 
and valuable advice of medical practi- 
tioners and teachers. They define for 
him the profession of medicine, outline 
the long hard grind of training and qual- 
ification, present him with the challenge 
of the profession itself and then encour- 
age or discourage him in accordance 
with their evaluation of his aptitudes 
and interest. Having decided to enter the 
profession and having completed nor- 
mal undergraduate education, which is 
the top academic attainment for the vast 
majority of educated people, he enters 
several years of post-graduate work and 
internship. 

During this period of post-graduate 
medical education and internship he 
learns two broad categories of subject 
material: those principles, techniques, 
and methods which his predecessors 
have learned to be true and successful; 
that area of the field of medicine which 
is still open to development and dis- 
covery. 

As the young doctor starts his prac- 
tice he accepts the principles and me- 
thods of his predecessors to his success. 
He does not waste his time rediscovering 
known truth. If he is to be an honor to 
his profession and is to fulfill the obli- 
gations placed upon him by his presence 
in the profession, then he will devote 
much time and energy to the discovery 
of new truths which then become his 
contribution to the field of medical 
knowledge. 
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It would seem that the first obligation 
in a new profession is to define the ac- 
tivity with which it is identified. If you 
ask a doctor what his profession is, he 
will tell you in practically the exact 
terminology any other doctor would an- 
swer you. If you ask a teacher what ed- 
ucation is, the result would be the same. 
Ask a lawyer what the legal profession 
is, and he will, without much hesitancy, 
define it. The engineer is proud to ex- 
plain his activity in simple terms. 


What Is Public Relations 


What would the result be if someone 
started out today to ask each public re- 
lations executive he meets to define the 
activity of public relations? The con- 
scientious thinkers and leaders in the 
field would have a definition. There 
would be great divergence in the con- 
tents of them. There are others who 
would stumble and stutter and have no 
definition at all. There are still others 
who, after considerable and mostly ini- 
tial thought on the question, would pre- 
sent something similar in clarity to a 
government regulation. 

A continuation of a presentation on 
the subject of the obligations of a new 
profession requires a clarification of the 
concept of public relations on which the 
presentation is based. In the absence of 
an official and commonly accepted defi- 
nition and in the presence of some of 
the finest and most able minds engaged 
in this activity, I would be the last to 
hazard my reputation by recommending 
a definition. I must, however, offer a 
statement of my basic concept of what 
it is, of its purpose, of its basic nature. 

Public relations to me is an activity 
which consciously and _ progressively 
concentrates influence upon individual 
and group opinion in relation to specific 
subject matter to the end of social prog- 
ress through greater understanding. 
Opinions are a direct reflection of indi- 
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vidual understanding, inadequate or 
broad, inaccurate or exact as it may be. 
Individual and group understanding is 
a direct result of the strength and na- 
ture of communications which operate 
through the senses of sight, sound, and 
touch. 


Communication 


The activity of public relations is, 
therefore, engaged in the development 
and perfection of channels of communi- 
cation without which progress of any 
sort is not possible. This must be done 
with the planning, skill, and exactness 
that is exemplified in the operation of 
telephone, telegraph, radio, and tele- 
vision networks. It requires construction 
crews, maintenance crews, service men, 
evaluators, and general administrators. 

While the activity of public relations 
is responsible for the development and 
maintenance of channels of communica- 
tion, it is at the same time interested 
vitally in the subject matter, its arrange- 
ment and presentation. It is possible that 
in the confusion and scramble involved 
in the evolution of a new profession, 
attention is given to subject matter 
which is out of balance with that given 
to the means and methods of communi- 
cation. 

Are we so concerned with what we are 
trying to communicate that we are not 
developing fully our means by which to 
say it? Many of you are currently en- 
gaged in creating an understanding of 
our economic system, for example, by 
the dissemination of information on the 
nature of our economic system. We hope 
to enlist wide-spread support and par- 
ticipation in that system. We are using, 
to the best of my knowledge, every pos- 
sible media of communication — the 
printed word, the spoken word, and 
graphic arts, in all their forms — to 
communicate facts and figures. But is 
not mere force of presentation meaning- 
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less without an intimate understanding 
of the nature of the reception of the 
presentation ? 

While we know quite a lot about the 
means of communication, perhaps we 
have not paid enough attention to the 
audience—the motivation, the behavior, 
the interests, the action, reaction of the 
human beings who comprise the audi- 
ence. After all, communications without 
more than a superficial knowledge of 
the audience is like sending radio mes- 
sages to the moon. We can beam the 
message in the right direction, the mes- 
sage may be sound and accurate, but is 
it such a message that people not only 
listen to it but are moved to action be- 
cause the well-springs of their reasoning 
and emotional selves have been stimu- 


lated. 
Whole Force of Public Relations 


There are two striking examples of 
the whole force of public relations cur- 
rently available to us. The first of these 
is the United Nations, and the second is 
the recent election of a President of the 
United States. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many people believe today that the 
United Nations is performing its func- 
tion and obtaining its purpose success- 
fully. In my humble opinion, it is a 
highly successful institution. Universal 
and everlasting peace, with an absence 
of any armed conflict throughout the en- 
tire world, is not at all essential to the 
measurement of the success of the United 
Nations. If a single war is prevented, or 
any war is delayed, this organization 
will be attaining its purpose. 

What do you suppose would be the 
situation today if Russia and the United 
States were secretly and individually 
nursing their own grudges and develop- 
ing their own prejudices with coals of 
strong nationalism being heaped upon 
each. Is it not of some value that the 


“dirty linen” is being washed in public? 
Is it not possible that Russia now real- 
izes that, with the full and open details 
that have been placed before the world 
through the mechanism of the U.N., she 
cannot now be responsible for starting 
a war without the full weight of world 
opinion being heaped upon her head? 
Is it not possible that despite the cold 
calculating realism of the Russians they 
are still not willing to face such world 
condemnation? 

This has been purely a public rela- 
tions approach. The United Nations is 
a public relations institution and medi- 
um. Its purpose is to provide the raw 
material of information for discussion 
which can mold opinion and to provide 
society an instrument for an exchange 
of opinion that brings understanding. 

The recent political campaign for the 
Presidency of the United States was 
simply and purely a public relations ac- 
tivity. It seems elementary to make the 
statement that that candidate won who 
had been successful in creating the bet- 
ter public relations. There was a very 
tangible way of measuring that at the 
polls. Each candidate tried for months 
to create among his listeners an under- 
standing of the impact of his election 
upon the nation and the world. 


Understanding of Audience 


Regardless of how well the public re- 
lations activities of each candidate were 
conducted in the past campaign, a dif- 
ferent kind of public relations program 
differently conducted by either candi- 
date could have changed the outcome of 
the election. A better understanding of 
the audience could well have changed 
the outcome. 

We thought we knew what the indi- 
vidual interests and motivations of the 
electorate were, but all we have seemed 
to have known was the opinion of the 
electorate—the surface opinion at that, 
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and not the fundamental underlying fac- 
tors which govern activity in a dynamic 
situation that changes rapidly. Thinking, 
the act of reasoning, we know, does not 
always govern our behavior. 

In any event, consider the terrific ob- 
ligation resting upon the shoulders of 
the public relations advisors of each 
candidate. The election of a President of 
the United States at this time has a tre- 
mendous impact upon the welfare of the 
people of this nation, as well as of the 
world, 


Do Not Overstate 
Do Not Oversell 


Great caution must be observed by 
public relations people to not overstate 
or oversell. Always there must be main- 
tained a clear and decisive line of sepa- 
ration between good public relations 
practice and high pressure propaganda; 
between practice which recognizes and 
upholds the public interest and practice 
which is wholly selfish in its aims. There 
is a great obligation upon a new profes- 
sion to develop the highest possible code 
of ethics. Once in a while the public can 
be “taken in,” but not very often, and 
very seldomly by the same source. 

Unfortunately in a talk on a subject 
of this nature, it is necessary to deal in 
generalities, philosophies, basic princi- 
ples, and ideal objectives. It is fortun- 
ate, however, that in relation to this par- 
ticular profession in which we are inter- 
ested, attainment has been recognized, 
and there are cases in support of practi- 
cally every principle. 

I draw your attention at this time to 
the not too well known but highly suc- 
cessful public relations program of the 
Monongahela Power Company in Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. In 1936 that com- 
pany formed a Territorial Development 
Department for the purpose of assisting 
in the development of the territory 
which the company served in northern 
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and central West Virginia and in parts 
of Ohio, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Challenged by the possibility of an- 
other T.V.A. in that territory, the Mon- 
ongahela Power Company decided to 
prove its fundamental conviction that 
private industry could accomplish as 
much and even more than the govern- 
ment in serving society. This company 
launched an intensive, well planned and 
beautifully organized campaign: to im- 
prove public attitude; to develop better 
relationships between the company and 
the public; to encourage the location 
and development of new industries; to 
improve agricultural income; to increase 
rural electrification; to sharpen market- 
ing methods; to develop greater recrea- 
tional facilities; to improve living con- 
ditions; to bring about greater coopera- 
tion; and to foster better relationships 
between business and government. 


Success Story 


Ten years later a story was written 
which is available to anyone who cares 
to secure it, and which reads like a fairy 
tale. It is a challenge to any kind of an 
organization anywhere in the world, 
which is imbued with a desire to attain 
the high objectives characteristic of a 
sound public relations program. With- 
out going into detail, I will briefly sum- 
marize what it was possible to list as ac- 
complishments after ten years. 

Public attitude was changed from that 
of frustration to a general realization of 
the vast resources waiting to be devel- 
oped. The company and the public have 
a much better understanding of each 
other, out of which has resulted mutual 
confidence; seventeen new industries 


within the territory can be attrib- 
uted in whole or in part to this com- 
pany program; in 1938 the average 
farm in the territory showed an annual 
income of $358.00. In 1946 it was in ex- 
cess of $1,200.00. Even though farm in- 
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come throughout the nation enjoyed 
considerable increase, there are very few 
places in which it was practically quad- 
rupled. The number of farms receiving 
electric service increased from 3,300 to 
18,000. 

“Producers have been made conscious 
of the value of sound cooperative mar- 
keting methods, which include packag- 
ing and advertising of home grown and 
home manufactured products. Such ef- 
forts also have created new business for 
manufacturers in the area which sup- 
plies containers such as bottles and 
boxes. Recreational facilities within 
communities as a part of community life 
have been encouraged and developed on 
a vast scale. Through special training 
programs, personal visits and demon- 
strations, farm families have been 
‘helped in the adoption of modern time- 
saving and labor-saving methods.’ There 
are striking illustrations of the cooper- 
ative efforts of civic and business groups 
in the tackling of major community 
problems; interesting relationships have 
come about between the company and 
public agencies, most striking of which 
is that ten years ago West Virginia stood 
last among the states in a program of 
distributive education, and today that 
state is being held up as a model.” 


The Challenge 


The obligations, opportunities, and re- 
sponsibilities of this new profession of 
public relations are awe inspiring. What 
a challenge to the highest capabilities of 
men and women who have dedicated 
their lives to this profession. The Public 
Relations Society of America has clear 
cut opportunities ahead of it. The fol- 
lowing steps must be taken in this new 
profession but they cannot be taken 
without the intelligence and devoted at- 
tention of an organization of this na- 
ture: 

1) The adoption and general accept- 


ance of a definition of the activity of 
public relations. 

2) The preparation of written, under- 
standable, and challenging objectives 
for the profession. 

3) A clarification of the responsibili- 
ties and qualifications of those engaged 
full time in public relations activities. 

4) The establishment of a code of 
ethics for the profession. 

5) The establishment and mainte- 
nance of research projects for the re- 
cording of historical development and 
for the identification of discovered truth 
in the form of tested philosophies, prin- 
ciples, techniques, and methods. 

6) The development of methods of 
measuring the effectiveness of public 
relations work. 

7) The establishment and adoption of 
a system of interneship or apprentice- 
ship for training-on-the-job under ac- 
cepted and experienced leadership in 
the field of public relations. 

8) The development of cooperative 
relationships with recognized institu- 
tions of higher learning for the purpose 
of standardizing post-graduate courses 
in public relations and the awarding of 
special degrees. 

9) Special types of national recogni- 
tion and awards for outstanding attain- 
ment and individual contributions to the 
discovery and development of new truths 
and techniques in the field of public re- 
lations. 

10) The continued strengthening of 
the Public Relations Society of America 
and the extension of its influence in 
gaining recognition and fulfillment of 
the obligations of the new profession. 


Recognition of Social 
Responsibilities Important 


Finally, and most important, an obli- 
gation of any new profession, or, for 
that matter any profession, is that it 
recognize fully its social responsibilities 
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and obligations. Public relations activi- it, and that organization which is re- 
ties are engaged in shaping individual sponsible for the planning and develop- 
and group opinion in relation to prod- ment has an obligation to bring about 
ucts, services, personalities, and ideas. that understanding. 


These are the elements of civilization. The methods and techniques used to- 
The progress of civilization is in itself ward that end are those of a sound pub- 
a social movement. lic relations program. Public relations 


Numerous illustrations and a lengthy _ people are therefore playing a most im- 
history of social development are not portant part in the shaping of the hu- 
required to make clear the point that man development. 
new products, services, personalities and This analysis and these recommenda- 
ideas bring radical changes in our mode tions may seem rather fantastic and im- 
of living. More mention of the automo- possible. I would like to prophesy that 
bile, airplane, telephone, and radio the years will not be many before what 
brings immediate realization of that fact has been reviewed here will be quite 
to each of us. Television will change the elementary. Whenever I hear the com- 
homelife of America. ment that something good is impossible 

Society must be allowed to prepare of attainment, I am reminded of the 
for the impact of change. Understand- comment by the man who conceived and 
ing of the nature of the change and ap-_ created the giant telescope which now 
preciation of the values and implica- rests on Mt. Palomar. When cynics 
tions of such change will speed progress asked him why he tackled such an im- 
and mitigate the turmoil of major ad- possible objective he answered, “The 
justments. Society has a right to know impossible is what we have not yet 
what is being planned that will affect learned to do.” 


The foregoing talk by Mr. Lawrence A. APPLEY was presented 
as the major address at the first meeting of the Public Relations 
Society of America in Chicago, on Wednesday, November 17th. Mr. 
Appley was former deputy chairman and executive director of the 
War Man-Power Commission, and recently resigned as a vice-presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward and Company to succeed Alvin E. Dodd 
as president of the American Management Association. Mr. Appley 
has served as a member of the President's National Management 
Labor Policy Committee, as chairman of the executive committee of 
the management division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and as an advisor to the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
on administrative organization. He is a member of the Personnel 
Policy Committee of the President’s Commission for the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Departments of the Federal Government 
(Hoover Commission) and a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Personnel to the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


The old saying, “Money talks,” is an obsolete phrase. Today, 
it goes without saying. 


A NEw SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


By ALLAN M. WILSON 
Vice President, The Advertising Council, Inc., New York City and Washington 


FEW WEEKS AGO in one of our west- 

ern states, a family was having a 
picnic in the woods. They had built a 
campfire, broiled their steaks and 
cooked their coffee, eaten their picnic 
lunch, and were getting ready to leave. 
They began piling into their car, but 
one of the party hesitated, then went 
back to the fire, stamped out every last 
ember and covered the ashes with dirt. 
Had he not done so, a violent wind 
which arose that night might have de- 
stroyed thousands of acres of valuable 
timberland, as glowing embers left by 
careless campers have done so often. 

Last spring, a young girl here in Chi- 
cago who had long planned an office 
career, changed her mind overnight. 
The next day she walked into a hospital 
and enrolled as a student nurse, thus 
helping to meet the critical shortage of 
nurses which, combined with the short- 
age of other kinds of hospital help, has 
been causing hospitals all over the coun- 
try to close entire wings and turn away 
patients urgently in need of hospital 
services. 

Recently, down in Virginia, a county 
school board, urged on by an insistent 
group of parents, voted an increase in 
the salaries of their teachers, and a few 
days later the voters in that county ap- 
proved a bond issue for the erection of 
badly needed school buildings — thus 
following a course which has been taken 
by voters and school boards in most of 
the states of the Union during the past 
year. 

In Detroit, Michigan, not long ago, a 
worker walked out the plant gate and 
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headed down the street toward home. 
Another man — also a worker — fell 
into step with him and began a tirade 
against capitalists, bankers, our govern- 
ment and particularly the plant bosses. 
His theme was expressed in the Marxist 
phrase, “Workers unite! You have noth- 
ing to lose but your chains.” His audi- 
ence, however, was most unreceptive. 
Citing facts and a few figures, the first 
worker did an eloquent job of portray- 
ing America as it is — the country 
which has steadily produced more and 
more at the same time that the people 
are working shorter and shorter hours 
and yet being paid more and more in 
real purchasing power. 

A group of housewives wrote a joint 
letter to a department store in Philadel- 
phia saying that from then on, each of 
them would buy everything she could 
from the store. They gave as their rea- 
son what they had heard on the radio 
and read in the newspaper ads of the 
store about the need for more shipments 
of CARE packages to Europe. They said 
that a store with such a humanitarian 
interest in the welfare of others was a 
store they wanted to patronize. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, a man drove 
his car into a filling station selling an 
advertised brand of gasoline and said, 
“Fill it up. I like what you folks are 
doing. There’s nothing more important 
than saving lives.” 

Last Christmastime a domestic science 
teacher in Omaha sat down to write a 
food manufacturer that she would there- 
after buy the products of that company 
for her cooking class. She wrote: “Any 
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company who is showing so great an 
interest in the critical condition of our 
educational system in this country de- 
serves the support of teachers — and 
the support of parents, too.” 
* * * 

HERE THEY ARE — several American 

vignettes — all as unrelated on the 
surface as a Siberian snowstorm is to 
the price of bananas. They are fictional, 
you may say — and they are fictional 
— but they are based on fact. Incidents 
like them had to happen by the hundreds 
of thousands or certain known results 
would not have been apparent. And 
these incidents are not unrelated. Each 
of them originated in one source and 
all were generated by a single cause: 
public service advertising, supported by 
American business, by your employers 
and clients. They are each the result of 
having been exposed to a public service 
message in a magazine or newspaper ad, 
a car card, a poster or over the radio. 

Public service advertising is affecting 
the social behavior of Americans, and it 
is creating in them new attitudes toward 
national problems — attitudes based on 
wider dissemination of facts — and new 
attitudes toward the thousands of com- 
panies, large and small, who are spon- 
soring public service messages. 


Advertising Can Sell Ideas 


It is obvious, therefore, that advertis- 
ing — once considered to be the servant 
only of the sales department — has now 
become also the servant of the public 
relations department. This is not so 
much an intrusion by advertising into 
the area of public relations, nor the 
intrusion of advertising men and women 
into the precincts of public relations 
men and women, as it is a discovery by 
business itself — by public relations ex- 
ecutives and advertising executives and 
business management — that advertising 
can sell ideas as well as it can sell prod- 
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ucts. In public service advertising both 
the public relations department and the 
sales department have a servant which 
does exactly as he is bid — says exactly 
what he is told to say without influence 
by outside editorial scissors or blue 
pencils. 

Almost immediately after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, America’s national ad- 
vertisers, the owners of advertising me- 
dia and the representatives of the adver- 
tising agencies formed the War Adver- 
tising Council and offered its services to 
the Government. During the war years 
more than one billion dollars worth of 
advertising time and space was contri- 
buted to more than one hundred impor- 
tant homefront campaigns. 

As the war drew to a close, two things 
became increasingly apparent. First, that 
advertising could get cooperation and 
action on national problems from great 
masses of people — that advertising 
could sell ideas as efficiently as it had 
always sold toothpaste and automobiles. 
Second, that public service advertising 
campaigns gained goodwill both for bus- 
iness as a whole and for the individual 
companies who supported them. 


Public Service Advertising 


This had been true in wartime, but 
would it continue to be true in peace- 
time? In order to find an answer to that 
question it was decided to continue The 
Advertising Council as the mechanism 
which would screen requests for public 
service assistance and through which 
American business could channel its 
public service advertising efforts. 

The question has been answered in the 
affirmative. Public service advertising 
has continued both to do an effective 
job for the campaigns themselves, and 
to promote an atmosphere of goodwill 
for American business and the individ- 
ual sponsors of public service advertis- 
ing. Let us examine the evidence: 
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Take the campaign concerning the 
crisis in American educational facilities. 
Two years ago the situation in many of 
the country’s schools was enough to 
give a parent bad dreams. Teachers had 
left their poorly-paid profession by the 
thousands. Many school buildings were 
in bad shape. Even textbooks were anti- 
quated. For a year and a half, adver- 
tisers cooperating with the Council — 
over the air and in printed advertise- 
ments — urged Americans to look into 
their local school conditions, to join 
their school and home associations, and 
to take action if action was needed. To- 
day, although by no means entirely cor- 
rected, the situation is vastly better. The 
teacher exodus has been halted; there 
has been a 25 per cent increase in the 
P.T.A.; and most of the 48 states have 
made heavy increases in their school ap- 
propriations. The Citizens’ Federal Com- 
mittee on Education pays direct tribute 
to the important part played by adver- 
tising in improving conditions in the 
nation’s public schools. 


Further Evidence 


Another example: In 1945 the Na- 
tional Safety Council asked The Adver- 
tising Council to start a national adver- 
tising campaign on traffic, farm and 
home safety. The Council did so, and 
during the last three years the motor ve- 
hicle death rate has dropped steadily 
until in August of this year, the Safety 
Council reported that the record had 
reached the lowest point in history — 
almost 27 per cent less than it was 
when the campaign started. Ned H. 
Dearborn, President of the National 
Safety Council, said, “The steady de- 
cline in the rate of traffic deaths could 
not have been achieved without the help 
of advertising mobilized by The Adver- 
tising Council.” 

There are many other concrete exam- 
ples of what has been achieved by this 


new mechanism of public service adver- 
tising — the program for a continuing 
sale of Savings Bonds to the public, for 
example — that one has probably done 
more to modify inflationary forces than 
any action of the Federal Reserve Board. 
But more than that, it has made capital- 
ists of millions of Americans, and crea- 
ted a degree of individual financial 
health which is the best insurance of 
the nation’s continuing financial health. 


Also Pays Off In Goodwill 


As citizens, I know that you will heart- 
ily approve of any mechanism or any 
institution which is promoting the wel- 
fare of the country as the advertising 
sponsorship of public service campaigns 
is doing in a dozen directions. But as 
practical public relations men, you also 
would want evidence that it pays off in 
terms of augmented goodwill before ac- 
cepting it as a public relations servant 
to recommend to your company or 
client. 

Let us take a look at the Crisis in 
Education campaign: From all over the 
United States — from large cities and 
towns we never heard of — advertisers 
and the Council itself have received let- 
ters from teachers and school officials 
thanking business for what it has done 
for education. Here is a typical one: “It 
is very heart-warming to know that an 
organization is attempting to bring be- 
fore the people of the United States the 
deplorable situation in education in or- 
der to arouse the citizens so that they 
will cooperate in insisting that their 
leaders give their students an opportun- 
ity for better education.” 

And let me quote what Mr. Samuel 
C. Gale, Vice President of General Mills, 
says about public service advertising: 
“Does advertising, designed to render a 
public service rather than sell goods, 
pay off for the advertiser? We in Gen- 
eral Mills certainly believe it does. Over 
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and above its contributions to the public 
good and to the broad interests of busi- 
ness and industry as a whole, we know 
that good and sincere public service ad- 
vertising helps to make a company more 
favorably known. Much of the public 
service advertising that we do has no 
direct relationship to our company’s ac- 
tivities and products, and we have direct 
evidence, in many cases, that such ad- 
vertising has created a recognition of 
our company as a corporate good citi- 
zen, and we feel that recognition is of 
tangible value. As an important part of 
a well-conceived and balanced consumer 
program, we in General Mills are firmly 
committed to the principle that public 
service advertising pays. Our budget this 
year for public service advertising is 
about one million dollars.” 

The American Oil Company’s adver- 
tising director, E. F. Kalkhoff, says: 
“Common sense tells you that goodwill 
is the most important asset any com- 
pany can have. For as I can tell you 
from my own experience and my com- 
pany’s sales records over the years — 
public service advertising builds confi- 
dence — and public confidence builds 
sales.” 


A Worthy Servant 


Obviously with such testimonials of 
the power of public service advertising 
to promote good public relations — and 
I could add many more — this is a field 
in which public relations directors and 
public relations consultants should be 
vitally interested. When we have found 
a servant who cannot be influenced in 
what he does and says by the whims of 
an editor or the human frailties of a 
speaker or a witness before a Congres- 
sional Committee or even of a private 
secretary, we have indeed found a serv- 
ant worth his weight in platinum and 
one we can heartily recommend. 
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Function of Advertising Council 
Is Threefold 


The function of The Advertising 
Council in the public service advertising 
picture is threefold: first, the Council 
screens requests for help that come al- 
most daily from government agencies, 
private organizations and individuals. 
Second, it prepares, with the free help 
of advertising executives and advertis- 
ing agencies, materials with which ac- 
cepted campaigns can be promoted. 
Third, the Council administers “pools” 
of contributed advertising space and 
time. These pools are several: 


The car card industry contributes 
from 70,000 to 100,000 car card spaces 
each month to Council campaigns. 


The outdoor industry contributes 
from 2,000 to 3,000 outdoor panels each 
month. 

Through our Radio Allocation Plans 
regularly scheduled messages are car- 
ried on practically every commercial 
sustaining and cooperative radio pro- 
gram of the four major networks — re- 
sulting last year in almost 15 billion 
listener-impressions. 

About 8,000 three-sheet spaces are 
contributed quarterly. 


Nearly 225,000 individual newspaper 
advertisements on Council campaigns 
were run in 1947. The space was don- 
ated either by local advertisers or by 
the newspapers themselves. 


1,100 magazines regularly donate a 
page each month to the U. S. Savings 
Bonds campaign. Their combined cir- 
culation is 180 million copies. Also, this 
month a hundred-odd magazines with 
circulations totaling 75 millions are each 
contributing a page to our new cam- 
paign to create an understanding of our 
American economic system. 


In addition to these pools of advertis- 
ing space and time, advertisers frequent- 
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ly prepare their own magazine, newspa- 
per and other kinds of advertisements 
in support of Council campaigns. 
Should you wish a list of these cam- 
paigns or materials prepared for them, 
the Council will be very glad, of course, 
to send them to you on request. It is 
my hope, however, that a way may be 
found for your organization to work 
more closely with The Advertising Coun- 
cil — and we with you — so that these 
campaigns can be given the help which 
a knowledge of and skill in public rela- 
tions can provide. I assure you that The 
Advertising Council would welcome an 
opportunity to sit down with representa- 


tives of your organization and try to 
work out a plan that will benefit us all 
and which will also further help the 
public relations of your companies and 
clients who, after all, are the supporters 
of public service advertising. 

You in public relations have a new 
servant in your house — a servant long 
trained in selling ideas and creating 
convictions — a very efficient, obedient 
servant who comes to you with good 
references. I urge you to use him for 
the benefit of your profession, in the 
interest of your companies and clients, 
and to promote the welfare of your 
country. 


Mr. ALLAN M. Witson was graduated from the University of 


Pennsylvania, and received the LLB from the University of Nebraska. 
He has been engaged in independent motion picture production, 
Hollywood, 1927-28; as radio director and secretary at the adver- 
tising agency of Earnshaw-Young Company, Los Angeles 1929-30; in 
public relations, Los Angeles, 1932-37, and in New York and Wash- 
ington 1937-41. He was in charge of developing manpower and 
womanpower campaigns in shortage areas for the War Manpower 
Commission, 1942-43. In July 1943 Mr. Wilson joined The Adver- 
tising Council, Inc., and was elected Vice President in February 1947, 
with headquarters in New York City and Washington. 


“Don’t keep forever on the public road, going only where others 
have gone. Leave the beaten track occasionally and dive into the 
woods. You will be certain to find something you have never seen 
before. Of course, it will be a little thing, but do not ignore it. Follow 
it up, explore all around it; one discovery will lead to another, and 
before you know it you will have something worth thinking about to 
occupy your mind. All really big discoveries are the results of 
thought.” — ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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Annual Awards and Citations 


of the 
Public Relations Society of America 


N the First Annual Meeting of the 

Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc. held on November 16th at the Hotel 
Sheraton in Chicago, the Society recog- 
nized outstanding leaders in the public 
relations field by presenting its annual 
awards. Earle Ferris, Chairman of the 
Board, presided at the banquet session, 
and the presentations were made by Dr. 
Alfred McClung Lee, head of the depart- 
ment of industrial relations at Wayne 
University and chairman of the Society’s 
awards committee. 

W. Howard Chase, director of public 
relations for the General Foods Corpor- 
ation, received the Professional Pro- 
ficiency Award; and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company the Na- 
tional Welfare Award. 

Mr. Chase’s award read “in recogni- 
tion of his leadership in and contribu- 
tion to the public relations profession.” 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph award was received for the com- 
pany by Clifford W. Phalen, vice presi- 
dent for public relations. It read: “In 
recognition of the long time, consistent, 
and outstanding use by this corporation 
of sound public relations philosophy 
and practice in civic leadership and 
service for the national welfare.” 

Both awards were in the form of hand 
illuminated, framed scrolls; and each of 
the award winners received also a 
mounted silver plaque. 

Six citations, in recognition of the 
work done in the organization of the 
Public Relations Society of America, 


were presented by Dr. Lee to: Virgil L. 


Rankin, the Society’s first president, and 
now executive vice president; Averell 
Broughton, public relations consultant, 
New York City and the Society’s newly- 
elected president; Homer Calver, secre- 
tary, public relations committee, Paper 
Cup and Container Institute; Samuel D. 
Fuson, vice president of the Kudner 
Agency, Inc.; Rex Harlow, public rela- 
tions consultant, San Francisco; Edgar 
Waite (in absentia), public relations 
consultant in San Francisco. These cita- 
tions read: “In recognition of his role 
as a ‘founding father’ of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America, Inc.” 

In receiving his award, Howard Chase 
declared that proper acknowledgment 
should be shared by a “liberal manage- 
ment” which permitted him to carry out 
his public relations program. He also 
said that the people “I am proud to call 
my associates should share equally with 
me in this award.” The principal talk by 
Mr. Chase is not available as yet in text 
or digest form. This address analyzed 
the potential future of the two-party 
system and the development of a strong 
opposition party. 

Referring to the public relations phil- 
osophy and practices mentioned in the 
award to the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Mr. Phalen said 
that these stemmed largely from three 
basic decisions arrived at in past years. 

The first was the decision that the 
service rendered by the Bell System 
ought to be as personal, friendly and 
courteous as possible. Every telephone 
user is an individual, every telephone 
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call is a personal matter, and good tele- 
phone service depends in large degree 
on the courtesy and consideration that 
people show to each other. It therefore 
seemed fundamental that telephone em- 
ployees themselves should take the lead 
in rendering service that is genuinely 
personal and courteous. 

The second decision was that regard- 
less of how large the Bell System might 
need to be to serve the country well, it 
ought never to be too big to be a good 
citizen of every community, large and 
small, in which it does business. This 
calls for telephone employees in each 
community taking an active part in com- 
munity affairs; it calls for giving the 
responsible local heads of the company 
the authority they need to represent the 
company and to conduct its operations 
in the community; and it means that the 
company, along with its employees, 
should do its corporate part as a good 
citizen. 

The third decision was that the com- 
pany should frankly and repeatedly in- 


form the public about what is going on 
in the telephone business. The general 
idea behind this policy, Mr. Phalen 
said, is that if the public understand Bell 
System policies and objectives and are 
familiar with telephone accomplish- 
ments, they will give their approval and 
thereby enhance company efforts to give 
good telephone service. 

In conclusion Mr. Phalen pointed out 
that the Bell System currently is facing 
problems that constitute a test of its 
ability to maintain good public relations 
and to make further progress in improv- 
ing and expanding telephone service. 
These problems arise out of the tremen- 
dous demand for service, which still ex- 
ceeds the company’s capacity to provide 
telephones promptly to all who want 
them, and out of the steady rise in costs 
which makes it necessary to charge 
higher rates. ““We have a job to do and 
a story to tell,” he concluded, “and al- 
though we have every confidence in the 
future we shall need to acquire and ex- 
ercise all the skill that we can develop.” 


THE ANNUAL MEETING REPORT 


we JANUARY ISSUE of the Journal will carry a number of the important 
papers presented before the First Annual Meeting of the Society in 
Chicago last month. Other papers will appear in succeeding issues. 


Much of the matter presented and discussed at the Annual Meeting is 
of confidential nature and will be distributed to members only. 


Of particular interest to all members will be the splendid presenta- 
tions made in the sessions on education, research, and professional stand- 
ards. All who attended the Conference are enthusiastic in their appraisal 
of the results of the day and a half session, and are convinced that the 
Society is well on its way toward the objectives so clearly outlined at the 
Conference. Detailed reports covering the many matters discussed will be 
issued as quickly as the Headquarters staff has time to prepare them. 
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Public Relations 
aud the Press 


By LEE B. WOOD 
Executive Editor, The World Telegram, New York City 


I AM GOING TO TRY to confine what I 
have to say to public relations as 
they have to do with newspapers. The 
field of public relations is just too big 
to attempt to cover it all in brief. 

But I do think we on the newspapers 
have a pretty good opportunity to ob- 
serve your handiwork and I hope you 
don’t mind a little constructive criticism. 

I am going to venture the opinion that 
many here are not doing as good a job 
as you are capable of doing. 

And why? 

The reason is because your employers 
in industry, generally speaking, don’t 
let you. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Most 
industrial firms are fully alert to the 
necessity of good public relations. But 
too few act to get the most out of com- 
petent public relations counsel. Too 
many industries just sit back and hope. 
Then when they get an adverse story in 
the newspapers, or one that does not 
fully explain the situation as they know 
it, the top officials gripe and grouse and 
damn the dumb press, and they prob- 
ably raise hell with their public rela- 
tions personnel. The officials don’t real- 
ize that they themselves might be to 
blame because they had failed to take 
their public relations people into their 


This article by MR. LEE B. WOOD, exec- 
utive editor of The World Telegram, was 
presented at the October 27th luncheon 
meeting of the New York Chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 


confidence or to give them the necessary 
authority for handling the matter. 

And yet, I have seen plenty of exam- 
ples where a little advance spade work 
on their part, by informing the news- 
papers of what was coming, would have 
made the difference between a favorable 
press and, shall we say, an unfavorable 
one. 

I am speaking of news coverage pri- 
marily, although there is plenty to be 
done in getting adequate background 
material to the editorial writers. 

Let me cite a recent example of what 
I have in mind: The “A.B.C. Company” 
is geared to do an outstanding job on 
public relations. It has all surts of em- 
ployee publications; some 80, I am told. 
And these are exceptionally well done. 
It has a human relations setup that is as 
progressive as anything you could de- 
sire. It employs a large public relations 
staff and has smart men and women 
heading it. 

But what about the newspapers? Sure 
the public relations department reads 
them and then writes letters to the pa- 
pers generally pointing out our mis- 
takes, and I am putting quotes around 
“our mistakes.” 

The other day when the government 
brought a monopoly suit against “A.B. 
C.”, the World-Telegram along with 
other papers carried the story. The com- 
pany was called for a statement. “No 
comment” was the reply, and we printed 
it. Of course the charges got the play. 

Then a few days later, I was talking 
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with one of the officials in “A.B.C.” 
public relations and he didn’t like the 
press he got. He couldn’t understand it. 
Questioning developed that the company 
knew the suit was coming, knew it was 
political and yet did nothing about it. 
He asked me why I personally didn’t 
call him up. I told him that we did 
through the UP & AP and the answer 
was “no comment.” So what could be 
gained by a personal call from me. 
Then I asked him why in advance of 
the government charges their New York 
City public relations had failed to con- 
tact the newspaper desks in New York. 
I learned, to my amazement, that “A. 
B.C.” hasn’t a public relations man in 
New York City. The nearest is Newark. 


A Course of Action 


Now what should have been done is 
simply this: When “A.B.C.” knew a 
story was going to break involving them, 
they should have called in their public 
relations people and outlined a course 
of action. They should have ordered 
calls or visits made to the newspapers, 
telling them what was coming, giving 
the background and let them know that 
they would have a statement. Then when 
the story broke, their comment would 
have hit the edition with the charges. 

Let me tell you of other cases. 

Some time back when the government 
was preparing to sue some 17 or 34 rail- 
roads, the firm involved, which was J. 
P. Morgan, told the newspapers the 
background days in advance of the suit 
and when the suit was filed, in many 
newspapers the comment was played 
over the charges, because in that case a 
settlement had been made some time 
back and this case was some New Deal 
funny business that never even was 
brought into court and actually never 
got beyond the government release. But 
how would the newspapers have known 


all this until tipped off? 


Now, you will not always be that 
lucky, but it shows what can happen 
when the newspaper has all the facts on 
which to base its news judgment. That 
was smart public relations. 

Too many industries put their press 
releases in the hands of lawyers. And 
you know what happens when Fiddle, 
Faddle, Doolittle and Donothing get 
through. The press release is a legal 
document with all the i’s dotted and the 
t’s crossed but it has missed the boat. 

Some years back when a New York 
department store was involved in some 
sort of an alcohol case with the govern- 
ment, I got the general manager out of 
a board meeting and suggested he get 
busy with a statement to have it ready 
for release when the case broke. Well 
the board of directors debated the mat- 
ter and got a statement out a day late. 
But the damage had been done. The 
public got the impression that the store 
had done something to cheat the govern- 
ment. Actually, the suit was one of a 
tax harassment nature and eventually 
came to nothing. Now this store has an 
excellent public relations setup, and they 
are making all trains. 


Public Relations-wise 


There are industries that are smart 
public relations-wise. Witness General 
Motors under the very able direction of 
Paul Garrett. Also, Firestone, where in 
the days of Harvey, Sr. the public rela- 
tions head sat in on directors meetings. 
There are many others who do an excel- 
lent job, as for example: Monsanto 
Chemical, the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany, National Dairy, to mention just a 
few. The airlines, by contrast, do an 
inept job and this is not the fault of 
their hand-tied public relations men. 
The railroads used to be pretty clumsy 
and some still are but roads like Santa 
Fe under the direction of Lee Lyles, the 
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THE WEATHERVANE 


By 
GEORGE DICKSON SKINNER 


THE ACADEMIC APPROACH 


OURSES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS, depart- 
_patisiion and schools of public rela- 
tions, are springing up in the universi- 
ties too fast to be counted. It is a healthy 
development — in fact, an essential one 
if public relations is to maintain a re- 
spected professional status. 

It is also a development of great sig- 
nificance to all of us who are now prac- 
ticing the profession. 

The memory of men still practicing 
law and medicine goes back to the time 
when training for those professions was 
literally practical. If you wanted to be 
admitted to the bar, you “read law” in 
the office of some established practi- 
tioner — meanwhile acting as his clerk 
— until you could pass your examina- 
tions. The training of the would-be med- 
ico was similar. It consisted in large 
part of what he gets today as an interne 
after four years of graduate study in 
medical school. 

But more and more the idea spread 
that lawyers and doctors need thorough 
professional training for the responsi- 
bilities they undertake. Finally such 
training became a requirement. 

Men trained under the other system 
continued in practice, of course. You 
probably remember some of them. There 
were great men among them — a few. 
They were the ones who drove through 
the requirements for academic training, 
headed the schools, formulated the 
stricter rules of admission. There were 
others, not great but competent and re- 
sponsible, who caught the trend. They 
began to attend clinics every year, go- 


ing even to Paris and Vienna. Lawyers 
filled their shelves — and their even- 
ings — with the writings of professors 
in the schools they had not attended. 

And there were the rest. You remem- 
ber them, too. People smiled a little 
crookedly when their names were men- 
tioned. If you had measles or your 
father had a deed to make, another man 
was called in—probably a younger man 
trained in a professional school. I re- 
member one “physician” whose patients, 
in his later years, were mostly of the 
four-footed sort. 

Today there is much criticism by pub- 
lic relations practitioners of the new 
public relations courses. Much of it is 
justified. But we who are practicing can 
make no greater mistake than to ignore 
the effect which these courses are going 
to have on us. An effective pattern of 
academic training will be developed. 
Men with that training will be able to 
do a better job than men without it. If 
we want to hold our own places in the 
parade, we have to give ourselves the 
equivalent of the best that is put out by 
the universities. 


What Do You Lack? 


If you were asked to plan a course in 
public relations, what would you in- 
clude? 

In considering that question, you 
would probably look first at the practi- 
tioners you know to see what they most 
lack. That seems like a negative ap- 
proach, but it’s sound for us. The things 
most lacking in public relations practice 
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today are the things in which, ultimate- 
ly, the graduates of the new schools 
should have greatest advantage over us. 

It goes without saying that I refer to 
professional courses. Some colleges are 
giving courses at the undergraduate 
level. So far as they deal not with tech- 
niques but with the general principles 
and concepts of public relations, such 
courses can have great value. They can 
give background and foundation for stu- 
dents who will go on to professional 
courses at the graduate level. They can 
also be useful in the broad general train- 
ing of men who are heading for other 
business careers. It is worth noting that 
public relations was one of the subjects 
listed, after a two-year study by the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, as needed by college students in a 
well-rounded preparation for business. 
It was also listed among subjects now 
neglected in such preparation. 

Professional training is a different 
matter. The question for us is: What are 
the most important needs that academic 
training can meet? 

The answer is certainly not skill in 
writing or knowledge of newspaper me- 
thods or any other technical matters of 
journalism. The average practitioner is 
better equipped in that field today than 
in any other. Youngsters not only are 
able to get on-the-job training in it; they 
will probably have to, regardless of uni- 
versity degrees. It seems likely that the 
profession will always require some sort 
of “interneship” in the great media of 
mass communication. Training in jour- 
nalism must, of course, be an important 
part of the work of any school of public 
relations. It is basic. But it is not cur- 
rently a lack. 

It seems to me that the two most not- 
able deficiencies today are a knowledge 
of financial management and formal 
training in psychology. 

We all agree — we tell ourselves to 


the point of redundance — that public 
relations must stem from top manage- 
ment. That means that public relations 
men, to be effective, must be able to 
think in the terms of top management. 
Such ability calls for more than elemen- 
tary economics or a general knowledge 
of accounting principles. If you are go- 
ing to talk policy to the men who make 
policy, you obviously need to under- 
stand the considerations that govern 
their thinking. If you are going to pro- 
pose a plan of operations that will com- 
mand their support, you’ve got to de- 
velop a plan that makes sense in light 
of all the problems they face in man- 
aging the affairs of a modern corpora- 
tion. 

It is worth noting how many of the 
leaders of the profession today have 
backgrounds that enable them to meet 
that qualification. One of these men re- 
marked, “What I ask is that the public 
relations aspect be recognized and taken 
into account in considering every major 
decision of policy.” He has been able to 
command attention for public relations 
in major policy discussions because he 
was an outstanding financial authority 
before he was a public relations man. 

Sooner or later, I believe, the schools 
of public relations will establish the 
study of financial management as a reg- 
ular part of the curriculum for profes- 
sional training. The youngsters who 
start out into our field with that train- 
ing will be able to do better jobs because 
of it. And the oldsters who hope to meet 
such competition successfully will need 
to equip themselves better than most 
are equipped now. 


We Don’t Need to Fly Blind 


I have always been puzzled over what 
seems to me to be the second great de- 
ficiency in most practice today. Certain- 
ly the fundamental aim of public rela- 
tions is to influence masses of people. 
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Yet little attention has ever been paid 
to the study of psychology, particularly 
of mass or social psychology, as a work- 
ing tool. 

This neglect makes some public rela- 
tions work a sort of “blind flying.” Con- 
siderable use is made of survey methods 
to discover what opinion is before a 
program is begun, and even periodically 
after it is in operation to see whether 
it is producing the desired changes. But 
in planning methods to seek those 
changes, we give scant attention to 
knowledge accumulated in generations 
of scientific research regarding the very 
patterns of human thought, feeling and 
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behavior with which we are dealing. We 
try to do by instinct what we could do 
in the light of knowledge. 

This knowledge, too, I believe, will 
become recognized as useful equipment 
which the schools can supply to men 
aiming at public relations careers. Those 
who have it will be able to do better 
jobs. And all of us need it. 

If we have passed beyond the pioneer 
period of public relations, we are still 
in the frontier days. Good work by the 
universities will help to develop the pro- 
fession into a solidly built community, 
not only through students but also by its 
effect on the rest of us. 


What Went Wrong With The Opinion Polls 


(Continued from Page 3) 


est political asset was his reputation as 
a fighter. His campaign against Mr. 
Roosevelt supported that reputation. In 
the recent campaign he seemed more 
concerned with his reputation as an in- 
ternational statesman than as a two-fisted 
fighter. 

To the public relations man, this epi- 
sode means: 

1. People’s attitudes and behavior can 
be changed. Therefore, public relations 
programs can be worthwhile. Moreover, 
some changes can be brought about in a 
relatively short time. It is not necessary 
for public relations men to assume that 
all changes are slow and can only be 
brought about through a long-range 
program. 

2. An aggressive, fighting program is 
more effective than a lukewarm, cautious 
program. The concern which some busi- 
ness executives have about their dignity 
and their company’s dignity is a terrific 
handicap to effective public relations. 
Such executives are pretty much out of 
touch with public psychology or, in 
political parlance, are not close to the 


people. It means public relations pro- 
grams may be entirely too intellectual 
and academic and far too lacking in ag- 
gressive, emotional content. 

The formula, so aptly expressed in 
the phrase, “get on the side of the an- 
gels”, that is, talk in terms of people’s 
own interests, has its points. It is im- 
portant to appeal to people’s craving for 
material comforts, for recognition, for 
social security. But it is even more im- 
portant to appeal to their higher emo- 
tions, among which the love of a good 
fight is certainly one. Fighting means 
exertion in place of comfort, risk in- 
stead of safety, self-sacrifice instead of 
self-indulgence, principle in place of 
expediency. The American people still 
love a good fight and a good fighter! 

3. This episode means that we still 
have much to learn about human nature 
and how to influence it. It points to the 
need for much more intensive psycho- 
logical research and for continuous sur- 
veys to discover timely issues and to 
measure the effects of specific public re- 
lations activities. 
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Sndustey’s Obligation fo the P. ress 


By JAMES W. IRWIN 


Management Consultant on Public and Employee Relations, New York City 


f MAIN WORLD PROBLEM and the 
very core of democracy’s success is 
the achievement of understanding as the 
basis for men getting along together. 
Understanding between industry and the 
press is as important in its way as un- 
derstanding between nations. 

My purpose today is to discuss this 
one narrow segment of the whole prob- 
lem of people getting along. 

While I'll have mostly things to say 
about what I consider to be industry’s 
obligation to the press, | want also to 
advance a few thoughts on what I regard 
as among your obligations to industry. 

Industry’s obligation to the press is 
to tell its story. 

This involves not merely the giving 
out of routine news. It means telling the 
why behind every action so that em- 
ployes and the other publics may attain 
a better appreciation of the economics 
that govern those actions. 

Industry needs to recognize two prin- 
ciples for dealing with the press. 

1) Industry must respect the inde- 
pendence of the press, from the business 
office or any other influence. 


Mr. Irwin's talk, from which this article 
was excerpted, was presented before the 
Annual Meeting of the Inland Daily Press 
Association in Chicago in mid-October. 
Mr. Irwin was formerly Assistant to the 
President and public relations member of 
the Policy Committee, Ford Motor Com- 
pany. He is one of the creators and first 
Director of the Dayton Plan of Community 
and Employee Relations originated in the 
Dayton divisions of General Motors. As an 
officer of Monsanto Chemical Company he 
helped inaugurate their program in indus- 
trial, public, and employee relations. Prior 
to this he served as managing editor of 
metropolitan newspapers. 


2) Industry must respect the press as 
the public’s advocate. Industry can no 
more say “the press be damned” than it 
can say “the public be damned.” 

For its part, the press is obligated to 
treat news of industry fairly. The press’ 
first obligation is to itself and to the 
maintenance of press freedom. To main- 
tain that freedom, the press must tell 
both sides of a story fairly and honestly. 
Many of my old newsroom associates 
confess to me that this is more and more 
difficult because of influences upon indi- 
vidual staff members. 

Industry has come a long way in just 
a few decades in understanding the pub- 
lic and in recognizing the public’s right 
to know what goes on inside industry. 
But it hasn’t progressed nearly enough. 

An industrial pioneer upon reading 
financial reports to his company in the 
morning paper for the first time is said 
to have exclaimed, “My stars, I feel as 
though I were walking down the street 
in my underwear.” There still are many 
like him. 

In the old days, a press card was no 
pass through the gates of industry. It 
has taken a long period of development 
to change industry’s attitude even a 
little. 

Today, executives who truly seek em- 
ploye and public understanding realize 
that understanding is the result of 
knowledge, and not only financial infor- 
mation but every aspect of manage- 
ment’s operations are opened to public 
scrutiny. In numerous reports, pamph- 
lets, newspaper stories and speeches, and 
using every media of communication, 
large and small companies, alike, today 
are moving ahead in explaining the pol- 
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icies on which decisions of immediate 
and future importance will be based. 


Winning Understanding 


I have pleaded for years that not just 
a few companies, but every company 
must do the job of improving and win- 
ning understanding. General Electric’s 
Charles E. Wilson, one of our number 
one industrial statesmen, also holds this 
belief. In fact, he is so concerned right 
now about the failure of American en- 
terprise to win the support it rightfully 
deserves, that he not only has two of 
his vice presidents — Robert S. Peare 
and Lemuel Boulware — devoting con- 
siderable time and effort specifically to 
the development of employe and com- 
munity relations activities, but he also 
has missionaries barnstorming to en- 
courage other companies to do likewise. 

It surely is not by accident that Ivy 
Lee and his successors — T. J. Ross and 
Pendleton Dudley, to name a pair — be- 
gan their new career in the same era 
that developed the muckrakers, and the 
Trust Busters. 

On one hand, industry was domineer- 
ing, swaggering, abusive. 

On the other, it was furtive, secretive. 

It had public relations, but they were 
public relations that irritated everybody 
except the top management. Many poli- 
cies and actions disregarded human 
rights. This is not strange, as the same 
swell-headedness has affected other ven- 
erable and noble institutions in the same 
way. 

People knew the bad things about in- 
dustry, but they knew none of the good 
because industry lived like an oyster 
guarding a pearl. And believe it or not, 
there were many good things. 

How industrialists could take so long 
to awaken to the menace that threatened 
the very foundations of their economic 
structure and their nation is something 
of a puzzle. 
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They were a long time awakening to 
the fact that if people didn’t know the 
good about them, they could believe 
only the bad. Even convinced of that, 
most industrialists were and still are 
frozen to inaction by some nameless 
fear. As Robert B. Boylan, Chairman of 
the Board of the Stock Exchange recent- 
ly put it, business men are not “glut- 
tons of privilege” but “gluttons for pun- 
ishment.” 

It’s too bad that a profession charged 
with interpreting its clients to others has 
been so inefficient in interpreting itself, 
but not only you gentlemen of the press 
are confused as to what public relations 
is, but so are the men of industry. 

The words “public relations” are used 
today to describe the management func- 
tion which is concerned with public un- 
derstanding. 

The industrial executive of today is 
the product of contemporary develop- 
ments and one of these developments is 
public relations. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if 
free enterprise is to survive, every in- 
dustrial executive and every industrial 
corporation must be a good citizen and 
a good neighbor. The interests of a bus- 
iness are the interests of the community. 

I’m serious when I say that industry 
has an obligation to the press. That is 
the obligation to continually tell its 
story. I do not mean necessarily in paid 
advertising, although industry is mak- 
ing increasing use of paid advertising 
space — institutional advertising — to 
get across specific messages that have an 
element of opinion in them. 

I do mean that industry must tell both 
the good and the bad about itself. 

Industrial heads need to remember 
that the company’s activities have a di- 
rect impact on community welfare which 
makes what the company does of pri- 
mary importance to all its citizens. 

A company should tell the reasons 
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why it is in business, what it does, where 
its products go, some of the problems of 
carrying on the business, the treatment 
of employes through the provision of 
proper service facilities, and safety and 
medical facilities, compensation policies, 
the development of group insurance, 
group hospitalization, pension plans, 
dismissal pay plans. 

Too often industrialists regard as rou- 
tine good features of an organization 
which, if made known, would open the 
eyes of the citizens of the locality. 

Industries need to open wide the 
doors of their plants for open houses so 
people can see working conditions first 
hand. 
Industry needs to lift the screen that 
blocks the research laboratories to pub- 
lic view so the community can know how 
important industrial research and devel- 
opment have been and will be to our na- 
tion’s prosperity. 


Cooperation 


It was reported in the papers of Sep- 
tember 22, 1948, that General Eisen- 
hower urged a New York group of busi- 
ness executives “to cooperate with col- 
leges, churches and other institutions in 
reasserting the value of the freedoms 
enjoyed in the United States.” 

This statement, I am sure, shocked 
some business men who feel that they 
have engaged alone in the battle to pre- 
serve freedom. Business people some- 
times make this mistake of thinking that 
they fight alone. 

I have long been an advocate of com- 
munity relations. Industry must win em- 
ploye and community respect before 
they can hope to win national respect. 
“General Ike’s” statement only empha- 
sizes the need for the churches, schools 
and industries of a town to understand 
one another and to work out their prob- 
lems at the grass roots. 


Some sixteen or seventeen years ago I 
had a finger in the evolving of what is 
now known as the Dayton Plan. This 
was, in brief, a concentrated plan of 
getting an industry’s story across to 
opinion leaders in a community through 
planned talks before small groups and 
plant tours. 

We had the complete cooperation of 
the Dayton Herald, News and Journal, 
the Columbus and Cincinnati papers, 
radio stations, and the wire services. 
This cooperation was important to its 
success. To the surprise of the editors, 
we told them we didn’t want to appear 
to be seeking publicity, and therefore 
requested them not to report the meet- 
ings. This unusual frankness established 
a working relationship and complete 
confidence between industry and the 
press. It paid out in public respect for 
all of us. 


Workable Policies Important 


Establishment of confident relation- 
ships and of workable policies between 
industry and the press is not something 
that can be done after a situation arises. 
In the late thirties, when I moved to 
Monsanto, Mr. Edgar Monsanto Queeny, 
Chairman of the Board, and I put into 
effect a policy to govern the activity of 
all officers and operating executives in 
the event of emergencies. On supposi- 
tion, any industry might have an acci- 
dent of major news value. It never en- 
tered our heads that a catastrophe of the 
magnitude of Texas City would occur. 

But when the Texas City disaster did 
happen, the operating officers had been 
well versed for years in procedure. If 
they had forgotten, their Organization 
and Procedure Manual, written in 1938, 
helped guide them. Mr. Queeny was still 
so thoroughly in favor of taking the 
public into his confidence that he set a 
new mark in the attainment of outstand- 
ing industry-community relations. 
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Industry Needs Public Relations 


Scores of incidents stand out in my 
mind from the past — and new ones oc- 
cur constantly — to underlie this fact: 

Had industry done the brilliant job in 
its relationships with its employes and 
public, and the press and radio, as it 
has done in licking all the engineering, 
marketing and production problems 
thrown at it, the hot seat assigned to it 
for the past two decades and due to con- 
tinue for some time in the future would 
never have existed. 

The war years witnessed an industry 
accomplishing an “impossible” task of 
invention, production, distribution. 

Yet for years industrialists let bureau- 
crats from Washington — and even to 
this day men of doubtful integrity who 
seek election to public offices — out- 
smart them when it comes to public re- 
lations. 

Labor has done a tremendous job of 
winning public sympathy, confidence 
and support, evidenced most thoroughly 
by the fact that union membership has 
grown from 2.5 to 15 millions since 
1933. 

Mere press agentry cannot cope with 
the competition of government and un- 
ion publicists. Those industrialists who 
embrace the philosophy of sound public 
and industrial relations wholeheartedly, 
place it at the policy level and give it 
substance and not just lip service, are 
slowly winning understanding and loy- 
alty. 

James DeCamp Wise, one of the far- 
sighted leaders in public and employe 
relations thinking today, and President 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany, last month told the Princeton In- 
dustrial Relations School: 

“It is not putting it too strongly to 
say that good industrial and public re- 
lations are ‘Democracy’s Ticket to the 
Last Boat.’” 
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It is not too surprising that industrial- 
ists have been slow to accept public re- 
lations. You can study out production 
problems, research problems and mar- 
keting problems and toss them around 
your conference tables and your staff 
meeting and arrive at a decision tomor- 
row, or the next day or six weeks from 
now, and not too much will be gained or 
lost. 

Those things are created and con- 
trolled. 

Public relations — the kind that cor- 
porations had in the depression — can- 
not always be controlled. And the part 
that you can create and control can’t 
wait for tomorrow’s decision. 


Prompt Action 


In public relations there must be 
prompt action. Otherwise, the problems 
are out of control and the organization 
involved is hard put to recover equili- 
brium. The reason that a newspaper edi- 
tor so frequently makes good in public 
relations is not that his cronies will give 
him a break in print; rather, it is the 
fact that an editor has been trained to 
gauge public opinion — and he knows 
today’s news is not news tomorrow; he 
must act now — this minute — because 
neither events nor deadlines wait for 
him. 

By looking ahead and planning ahead, 
the problems are simplified. You men 
who know the inevitability of deadlines 
can understand why I say industrialists 
must prepare for public relations before 
the fire breaks out. 

Any one of your reporters can realize 
why we tell industrialists they must have 
established in the inner and topside cir- 
cle of the organization someone whose 
responsibility it will be to plan public 
relations so far as program formulation 
is concerned and who will execute the 
public relations plan in the day by day 
and hour by hour activities — and exe- 
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cute it without delay, without time-con- 
suming conferences, without a lot of 
hemming and hawing by operation exec- 
utives. 

This sort of an industrial set-up makes 
for good press relations, but its ultimate 
reward is in building good relations 
with all publics. 

We tell our clients over and over that 
they must be available to the press, re- 
gardless of time of day or night, week- 
ends or holidays. 

Accidents do not observe working 
hours; and labor leaders and Justice 
Department personnel have found that 
often as not if they crack down with a 
strike notice or an indictment at 5:00 
p-m. Friday, industry will trail along 
with a legalistic answer sometime in the 
next week — and long after the public’s 
opinion has jelled. 

I have told corporation men many 
times: 

“The newspapers of the nation strive 
hard for accuracy. Therefore, it is bred 
into their staffs that they must obtain 
facts; that they must not allow someone 
to be attacked without giving him an op- 
portunity to answer that attack; that 
they must not color news but also that 
they must print the news as they have 


Industry’s Responsibility 


Therefore, I believe industrialists have 
a deep responsibility in the maintenance 
of a free and honest press — the one 
single safeguard we in America have 
against the bureaucrats, unscrupulous or 
misled labor leaders, or outright “com- 
mies” — to see that the press and radio 
receive cooperation, are permitted to 
obtain facts and thus to base their stor- 
ies and their editorial comment upon 
data that is true and not false or falsely 
inspired. 

When I plead for fair treatment of 
industry by the newspapers, I do not 


plead for bias in industry’s favor. 

A newspaper should never be pro-in- 
dustry! 

Nor pro-labor! 

It should always be pro-public! 


Bad News Coverage 


You newspaper publishers suffer the 
consequences of your own bad public 
relations when you allow your city desks 
to assign unfit men to cover industrial 
happenings. 

One of the worst experiences I have 
encountered occurred in 1942 at the first 
official inspection of Monsanto’s Texas 
City synthetic rubber plant. William M. 
Jeffers, rubber coordinator, and top of- 
ficials from his staff, Frank Howard. 
President of Standard Oil Development 
Company, my fellow officers of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company and a number 
of high officers of the War Department 
were in Texas City for the event. 

At my insistence and much against 
the then current government policy, 
members of the press were invited to 
join in the plant tour and to interview 
the visiting brass. 

The representative sent by one of the 
top chains was a man who had not 
shaved, who wore a dirty shirt and had 
a four-day hangover. He made himself 
most obnoxious. 

On another occasion, at the request of 
the newspapers, we set up a press con- 
ference for the chief executive officer of 
one of the nation’s greatest companies. 
A reporter sent by an otherwise excel- 
lently run newspaper asked this man — 
whose name broke in the news frequent- 
ly — for the spelling of his name and 
what he did with his company. 

It is true that men who are newswor- 
thy and occasionally subjected to such 
treatment are seldom the men who get 
into the details of media selection. But 
certainly they are men of influence in 
our national life, and since they have in- 
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delible impressions of the name and 
bad treatment from papers so poorly 
represented, an accumulation of such 
incidents can do the press as an indus- 
try no good. 

The action I request of newspapers 
in regard to industry is simple. You 
wouldn’t pick a man who dislikes sports 
to cover sports. I say, just as you put a 
man on the writing and editing of sports 
who is fitted for the job, so pick your 
business news reporters and editors. At 
least choose men who are neutral and 
not anti-. 

As a counseller to industry, I resent 
it just as much as you editors do when 
there are attempts made through the 
business office to influence news and 
editorial policy. At the turn of the thir- 
ties when I left newspapering, I made 
up a creed for my own use and I’ve 
managed to stick by it. I have had many 
occasions to cite it to superiors and to 
clients, in defense of my recommenda- 
tions. 


Fair Treatment 


This was my vow: While I receive my 
living from corporations, I am actually 
the public’s advocate in the corporation 
circles. Just as I will fight hard with a 
newspaper editor, a government official 
or a labor union to obtain fair treat- 
ment for my client, so will I fight hard, 
also, with my client to obtain fair treat- 
ment for newspapers or other accepted 
advocates of the public. 

All that I have said here about the 
importance of industry-press harmony, 
you may tell me, is a problem only to 
the large industrial towns and to large 
industry and metropolitan newspapers. 

This is not so. 

Some of the most complicated indus- 
trial problems and some of the most 
vigorous solutions have been found in 
the Middle West. 

The corn belt is spotted with towns 
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where industry is a major influence. 

Let me take for a specific instance a 
town that is considered non-industrial: 
Madison, Wisconsin, my home town. 

In Madison are Ray-O-Vac, Madison 
Kipp, Gisholt, and other companies of 
considerable importance in the overall 
American industrial scheme. 

Charles City, Iowa, with its Oliver 
tractor plant and Ottumwa, Iowa, with 
its Morrell meat plant, know first-hand 
the rewards and losses of industrial har- 
mony and industrial strife. 


Press Public’s Advocate 


If the industrial leaders in your city 
are still living in the Dark Ages behind 
high steel fences, may I suggest that you 
take back to them the philosophy I have 
reviewed and this message: 

Any industrialist who recognizes the 
press as the public’s advocate is not 
only paving the way for greater satis- 
faction in his own operation, but he is 
helping the United States to achieve the 
understanding that is so vital to the con- 
tinuance of liberty in our time. 

When every industrialist achieves un- 
derstanding of the press, our democracy 
will be able to make greater strides in 
gaining the broad comprehension of 
facts that are vital to our free future. 

If I were a modern-day Diogenes, I 
would not seek just an honest man. I 
would find it more adventuresome to 
seek an industrialist who never feared 
criticism nor felt the need to conceal 
ignorance. He would prefer to give in- 
formation freely rather than to withhold 
it. He would Jook upon the press as a 
partner and not as an adversary in the 
achievement of ends in the public good, 
for he would realize at all times that 
the success of the American system de- 
pends upon an informed public opinion. 

The frankness and clearness of deal- 
ings with the press by such a man would 
become tradition with newspapermen. 
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The P.R. Problems of Business 


NEW. or ANCIENT? 


By HENRY von MORPURGO 


President, Henry von Morpurgo, Inc., Public and Industrial Relations, San Francisco 


-CONCLUSION-— 


Booms, Busts—Then Plans for 
the Economy 


There were similar booms and busts 
in time, based on fantastic stock schemes 
running from the weird Antwerp Clock 
to the “Railroad Bubble”, “An Ameri- 
can Dream”, and the “California Gold 
Rush” Booms. The depressions of the 
20th century are not a new invention. 

Interestingly, every great panic has 
been followed by philosophers, ideal- 
ists, militarists, theologians and others 
advocating a planned economy. Just as 
the “New Deal”, with its ideas for a 
planned economy, came in with the poli- 
tical administration that followed after 
the °29 crash. No matter who caused 
the crash, the businessmen always re- 
ceived most of the blame. After the 1929 
world-wide crash, assemblies of minis- 
ters in America blamed the selfishness 
of those in the high stations in business. 

There was so much “wild-cat” mining 
speculation in German cities of the 16th 
century that many communities passed 
laws governing the sales of such stocks. 

Medieval monopolists tried to corner 
the world’s supply of quicksilver, tin, 
copper, pepper and other commodities, 
with Fuggers, Gossembrots and Hoch- 
stetters in the van. . 

The House of Fugger rose to such 
mercantile eminence that it had almost 
royal rights, including the right to coin 
money. The Fuggers were the first real 
business tycoons. Jacob Fugger ran the 
family business in the autocratic man- 
ner of Henry Ford the First. 


Stockholder, Trust and Other 
Problems 


Jacob Fugger undertook a most dar- 
ing social experiment. He gave Fug- 
gerei, a planned garden city, to the 
workers of Augsburg. It still stands. He 
also wanted to create a huge endowment, 
the interest of which was to provide 
free bread for the poor of the city. But 
the grain merchants of the city refused 
to cooperate, fearing it might cut their 
profits. 

There were also problems with stock- 
holders, trust busting and jealousy in 
those days, too. In Augsburg in 1512 
there was a great outcry by stockholders 
when their company failed. In those 
days stockholders could not get the man- 
agement to let them look at the books 
or balance sheets. 

The Fuggers had to fight off a trust- 
busting campaign in the early 1500's. 
Their legal corps was headed by the 
eminent Dr. Conrad Peutinger. 

The French banker Fouquet lived and 
entertained so lavishly that King Louis 
XIV became jealous and had him 
clapped in jail, wherein he died four- 
teen years later. The King built the 
Palace of Versailles to show that he 
could not be outshone by a businessman. 


A Popular Front Against the 
Businessman 


As the businessman became more 
powerful in the 16th century, enmity 
toward him not only increased but 
coalesced into a popular front against 
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him. The nobles, peasants, craftsmen, 
shopkeepers, scholars like Erasmus, 
preachers, writers, and both Catholic 
and Protestant clergymen worked to- 
gether against the Big Businessman. 

High prices had a lot to do with it. 
There was an inflation abroad then as 
now and as there had been following the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, when 
the wealth he brought back from the 
Near East forced prices up. This time 
the real cause was the importation of 
gold and silver from the New World, 
which put too much money in circula- 
tion, forcing prices up. But the people 
blamed the inflation on the Big Busi- 
nessmen and their monopolies, just as 
the CIO News does today. 

A violent upthrust of prices and in- 
dustrial activity often breeds fierce out- 
breaks between the workers and capital- 
ists. When the strong post-deflation re- 
covery in England in 1834 started, it 
discovered a revolutionary labor revolt 
had started. There was the New Moral 
World of the wealthy influential factory 
owner, Robert Owen. This was a social- 
ist commonwealth composed of workers’ 
unions from the world over. 


Business, Beware of Inflation 


The businessman should fear inflation 
and shortages. Their destructive powers 
are devastating. 

In the era 1789-1796, the French Gov- 
ernment, with a long-time unbalanced 
budget, brought about excessive taxa- 
tion and inflation and shortages. This 
was followed by the Revolution and a 
period of Communism, and then na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

The 1814-1848 post-Napoleonic war 
period bristled with many revolts 
doomed to fail, among them the revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848. A grim reaction 
then cast its shadow over the length of 
Europe. 

In 1871, after Germany defeated the 
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French, the French Army _ revolted. 
Prices rose briskly. The Commune took 
over, with the fiercest, bloodiest com- 
munist outbreak of all taking place. 

Beginning with the uplift in prices 
and business activity in America in 
1879, after the post-Civil War depres- 
sion, bloody riots and strikes ripped 
across our country. Tough, fierce an- 
archists, ‘socialists and communists 
cropped out. They employed arson and 
dynamite in stirring up revolts which 
lasted until another depression, the one 
of 1883, began. 

After the defeat of Russia by Ger- 
many, Russia in the period 1917-1921 
saw the spiral of prices skyrocket, and 
armed, hungry, unemployed men roamed 
the streets. 

In the post-war period, 1918-1926, 
Middle and Eastern Europe broke out 
with a rash of violent armed revolts. 
Socialists, republicans, and communists 
took over the governments. 

In nearly all these instances of vio- 
lent uprisings, a spiraling cost of living 
and inflation preceded and were part of 
the outbreak. 


Small Business Complains 
In the Middle Ages the small busi- 


nessmen were complaining that the big 
companies were forcing them out of the 
cloth, mining, sugar, spicé> grain and 
other businesses through unfair trade 
practices. At Lyons in the mid-16th cen- 
tury the French traders rebelled against 
their Italian financiers, accusing them 
of financial oppression. 

The businessman encountered a mul- 
tiplicity of other problems. 

In 1521 at the Worms Reichstag a 
“trust busting” movement of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt type was started at the 
behest of smaller businesses to dissolve 
the big companies. Other cities wanted 
to limit the size of companies. 

In Geneva, John Calvin’s Consistory 
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cute it without delay, without time-con- 
suming conferences, without a lot of 
hemming and hawing by operation exec- 
utives. 

This sort of an industrial set-up makes 
for good press relations, but its ultimate 
reward is in building good relations 
with all publics. 

We tell our clients over and over that 
they must be available to the press, re- 
gardless of time of day or night, week- 
ends or holidays. 

Accidents do not observe working 
hours; and labor leaders and Justice 
Department personnel have found that 
often as not if they crack down with a 
strike notice or an indictment at 5:00 
p-m. Friday, industry will trail along 
with a legalistic answer sometime in the 
next week — and long after the public’s 
opinion has jelled. 

I have told corporation men many 
times: 

“The newspapers of the nation strive 
hard for accuracy. Therefore, it is bred 
into their staffs that they must obtain 
facts; that they must not allow someone 
to be attacked without giving him an op- 
portunity to answer that attack; that 
they must not color news but also that 
they must print the news as they have 
it.” 


Industry’s Responsibility 


Therefore, I believe industrialists have 
a deep responsibility in the maintenance 
of a free and honest press — the one 
single safeguard we in America have 
against the bureaucrats, unscrupulous or 
misled labor leaders, or outright “com- 
mies” — to see that the press and radio 
receive cooperation, are permitted to 
obtain facts and thus to base their stor- 
ies and their editorial comment upon 
data that is true and not false or falsely 
inspired. 

When I plead for fair treatment of 
industry by the newspapers, I do not 


plead for bias in industry’s favor. 

A newspaper should never be pro-in- 
dustry! 

Nor pro-labor! 

It should always be pro-public! 


Bad News Coverage 


You newspaper publishers suffer the 
consequences of your own bad public 
relations when you allow your city desks 
to assign unfit men to cover industrial 
happenings. 

One of the worst experiences I have 
encountered occurred in 1942 at the first 
official inspection of Monsanto’s Texas 
City synthetic rubber plant. William M. 
Jeffers, rubber coordinator, and top of- 
ficials from his staff, Frank Howard. 
President of Standard Oil Development 
Company, my fellow officers of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company and a number 
of high officers of the War Department 
were in Texas City for the event. 

At my insistence and much against 
the then current government policy. 
members of the press were invited to 
join in the plant tour and to interview 
the visiting brass. 

The representative sent by one of the 
top chains was a man who had not 
shaved, who wore a dirty shirt and had 
a four-day hangover. He made himself 
most obnoxious. 

On another occasion, at the request of 
the newspapers, we set up a press con- 
ference for the chief executive officer of 
one of the nation’s greatest companies. 
A reporter sent by an otherwise excel- 
lently run newspaper asked this man — 
whose name broke in the news frequent- 
ly — for the spelling of his name and 
what he did with his company. 

It is true that men who are newswor- 
thy and occasionally subjected to such 
treatment are seldom the men who get 
into the details of media selection. But 
certainly they are men of influence in 
our national life, and since they have in- 
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delible impressions of the name and 
bad treatment from papers so poorly 
represented, an accumulation of such 
incidents can do the press as an indus- 
try no good. 

The action I request of newspapers 
in regard to industry is simple. You 
wouldn’t pick a man who dislikes sports 
to cover sports. I say, just as you put a 
man on the writing and editing of sports 
who is fitted for the job, so pick your 
business news reporters and editors. At 
least choose men who are neutral and 
not anti-. 

As a counseller to industry, I resent 
it just as much as you editors do when 
there are attempts made through the 
business office to influence news and 
editorial policy. At the turn of the thir- 
ties when I left newspapering, I made 
up a creed for my own use and I’ve 
managed to stick by it. I have iad many 
occasions to cite it to superiors and to 
clients, in defense of my recommenda- 
tions. 


Fair Treatment 


This was my vow: While I receive my 
living from corporations, I am actually 
the public’s advocate in the corporation 
circles. Just as I will fight hard with a 
newspaper editor, a government official 
or a labor union to obtain fair treat- 
ment for my client, so will I fight hard, 
also, with my client to obtain fair treat- 
ment for newspapers or other accepted 
advocates of the public. 

All that I have said here about the 
importance of industry-press harmony, 
you may tell me, is a problem only to 
the large industrial towns and to large 
industry and metropolitan newspapers. 

This is not so. 

Some of the most complicated indus- 
trial problems and some of the most 
vigorous solutions have been found in 
the Middle West. 

The corn belt is spotted with towns 
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where industry is a major influence. 

Let me take for a specific instance a 
town that is considered non-industrial: 
Madison, Wisconsin, my home town. 

In Madison are Ray-O-Vac, Madison 
Kipp, Gisholt, and other companies of 
considerable importance in the overall 
American industrial scheme. 

Charles City, Iowa, with its Oliver 
tractor plant and Ottumwa, Iowa, with 
its Morrell meat plant, know first-hand 
the rewards and losses of industrial har- 
mony and industrial strife. 


Press Public’s Advocate 


If the industrial leaders in your city 
are still living in the Dark Ages behind 
high steel fences, may I suggest that you 
take back to them the philosophy I have 
reviewed and this message: 

Any industrialist who recognizes the 
press as the public’s advocate is not 
only paving the way for greater satis- 
faction in his own operation, but he is 
helping the United States to achieve the 
understanding that is so vital to the con- 
tinuance of liberty in our time. 

When every industrialist achieves un- 
derstanding of the press, our democracy 
will be able to make greater strides in 
gaining the broad comprehension of 
facts that are vital to our free future. 

If I were a modern-day Diogenes, | 
would not seek just an honest man. I 
would find it more adventuresome to 
seek an industrialist who never feared 
criticism nor felt the need to conceal 
ignorance. He would prefer to give in- 
formation freely rather than to withhold 
it. He would Jook upon the press as a 
partner and not as an adversary in the 
achievement of ends in the public good, 
for he would realize at all times that 
the success of the American system de- 
pends upon an informed public opinion. 

The frankness and clearness of deal- 
ings with the press by such a man would 
become tradition with newspapermen. 
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The P.R. Problems of Business 
or ANCIENT? 


By HENRY von MORPURGO 


President, Henry von Morpurgo, Inc., Public and Industrial Relations, San Francisco 


-—-CONCLUSION— 


Booms, Busts—Then Plans for 
the Economy 


There were similar booms and busts 
in time, based on fantastic stock schemes 
running from the weird Antwerp Clock 
to the “Railroad Bubble”, “An Ameri- 
can Dream”, and the “California Gold 
Rush” Booms. The depressions of the 
20th century are not a new invention. 

Interestingly, every great panic has 
been followed by philosophers, ideal- 
ists, militarists, theologians and others 
advocating a planned economy. Just as 
the “New Deal”, with its ideas for a 
planned economy, came in with the poli- 
tical administration that followed after 
the °29 crash. No matter who caused 
the crash, the businessmen always re- 
ceived most of the blame. After the 1929 
world-wide crash, assemblies of minis- 
ters in America blamed the selfishness 
of those in the high stations in business. 

There was so much “wild-cat” mining 
speculation in German cities of the 16th 
century that many communities passed 
laws governing the sales of such stocks. 

Medieval monopolists tried to corner 
the world’s supply of quicksilver, tin, 
copper, pepper and other commodities, 
with Fuggers, Gossembrots and Hoch- 
stetters in the van. . 

The House of Fugger rose to such 
mercantile eminence that it had almost 
royal rights, including the right to coin 
money. The Fuggers were the first real 
business tycoons. Jacob Fugger ran the 
family business in the autocratic man- 
ner of Henry Ford the First. : 
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Stockholder, Trust and Other 
Problems 


Jacob Fugger undertook a most dar- 
ing social experiment. He gave Fug- 
gerei, a planned garden city, to the 
workers of Augsburg. It still stands. He 
also wanted to create a huge endowment, 
the interest of which was to provide 
free bread for the poor of the city. But 
the grain merchants of the city refused 
to cooperate, fearing it might cut their 
profits. 

There were also problems with stock- 
holders, trust busting and jealousy in 
those days, too. In Augsburg in 1512 
there was a great outcry by stockholders 
when their company failed. In those 
days stockholders could not get the man- 
agement to let them look at the books 
or balance sheets. 

The Fuggers had to fight off a trust- 
busting campaign in the early 1500's. 
Their legal corps was headed by the 
eminent Dr. Conrad Peutinger. 

The French banker Fouquet lived and 
entertained so lavishly that King Louis 
XIV became jealous and had him 
clapped in jail, wherein he died four- 
teen years later. The King built the 
Palace of Versailles to show that he 
could not be outshone by a businessman. 


A Popular Front Against the 
Businessman 


As the businessman became more 
powerful in the 16th century, enmity 
toward him not only increased but 
coalesced into a popular front against 
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him. The nobles, peasants, craftsmen, 
shopkeepers, scholars like Erasmus, 
preachers, writers, and both Catholic 
and Protestant clergymen worked to- 
gether against the Big Businessman. 

High prices had a lot to do with it. 
There was an inflation abroad then as 
now and as there had been following the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, when 
the wealth he brought back from the 
Near East forced prices up. This time 
the real cause was the importation of 
gold and silver from the New World, 
which put too much money in circula- 
tion, forcing prices up. But the people 
blamed the inflation on the Big Busi- 
nessmen and their monopolies, just as 
the CIO News does today. 

A violent upthrust of prices and in- 
dustrial activity often breeds fierce out- 
breaks between the workers and capital- 
ists. When the strong post-deflation re- 
covery in England in 1834 started, it 
discovered a revolutionary labor revolt 
had started. There was the New Moral 
World of the wealthy influential factory 
owner, Robert Owen. This was a social- 
ist commonwealth composed of workers’ 
unions from the world over. 


Business, Beware of Inflation 


The businessman should fear inflation 
and shortages. Their destructive powers 
are devastating. 

In the era 1789-1796, the French Gov- 
ernment, with a long-time unbalanced 
budget, brought about excessive taxa- 
tion and inflation and shortages. This 
was followed by the Revolution and a 
period of Communism, and then na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

The 1814-1848 post-Napoleonic war 
period bristled with many revolts 
doomed to fail, among them the revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848. A grim reaction 
then cast its shadow over the length of 
Europe. 

In 1871, after Germany defeated the 
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French, the French Army _ revolted. 
Prices rose briskly. The Commune took 
over, with the fiercest, bloodiest com- 
munist outbreak of all taking place. 

Beginning with the uplift in prices 
and business activity in America in 
1879, after the post-Civil War depres- 
sion, bloody riots and strikes ripped 
across our country. Tough, fierce an- 
archists, socialists and communists 
cropped out. They employed arson and 
dynamite in stirring up revolts which 
lasted until another depression, the one 
of 1883, began. 

After the defeat of Russia by Ger- 
many, Russia in the period 1917-1921 
saw the spiral of prices skyrocket, and 
armed, hungry, unemployed men roamed 
the streets. 

In the post-war period, 1918-1926, 
Middle and Eastern Europe broke out 
with a rash of violent armed revolts. 
Socialists, republicans, and communists 
took over the governments. 

In nearly all these instances of vio- 
lent uprisings, a spiraling cost of living 
and inflation preceded and were part of 
the outbreak. 


Small Business Complains 


In the Middle Ages the small busi- 
nessmen were complaining that the big 
companies were forcing them out of the 
cloth, mining, sugar, spice, grain and 
other businesses through unfair trade 
practices. At Lyons in the mid-16th cen- 
tury the French traders rebelled against 
their Italian financiers, accusing them 
of financial oppression. 

The businessman encountered a mul- 
tiplicity of other problems. 

In 1521 at the Worms Reichstag a 
“trust busting” movement of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt type was started at the 
behest of smaller businesses to dissolve 
the big companies. Other cities wanted 
to limit the size of companies. 

In Geneva, John Calvin’s Consistory 
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regulated all commercial activities in 
great detail to prevent abuses. Martin 
Luther also attacked business, but more 
moderately than Calvin. 

France invaded Holland in 1672, 
spurred on by the merchants, in resent- 
ment against Holland’s high protective 
walls, which that country had established 
as a rebuttal to the tariffs set up by 
France’s Colbert. 

Louis XIV and his Minister Colbert 
regulated every phase of industry and 
trading in minute detail. 

The severe Dutch police kept the 
workingmen, especially the underpaid 
sailors, suppressed and mistreated, al- 
though now and then savage strikes 
would break out, such as the one in 
Leyden in 1672. 

State Capitalism Again 

For a period European monarchs, 
anxious to gain wealth, used their lofty 
positions to get into business with State 
competition of private business going 
on in real earnest. (State competition 
of free enterprise, you see, did not 
start with the Soviets or the New Deal.) 
Most active of these rulers in business 
were Louis XIV of France, Frederick 
the Great of Prussia and, to a lesser 
extent, the English Stuarts. Interesting- 
ly, State management of business was a 
dismal failure. Market conditions did 
not change because of the whim of some 
king in pressing his favorite product on 
his production chiefs. Too many rulers 
insisted on the production of luxury 
items for friends and mistresses. 

The French bureaucracy established 
to administer the business regulations 
and conduct State business set up a com- 
pletely unworkable and complicated sys- 
tem. The shrewd bigger businessmen, in 
a hard-headed way, often found it 
simpler to bribe and intrigue their way 
to get the right interpretation from 
bureaucrats. 


In the 18th century productive indus- 
try in France suffered for lack of funds, 
which were being diverted to specula- 
tion and luxurious living. The national 
economy became poor. 

The great rulers often showed their 
contempt for rich businessmen and fin- 
anciers, as when Prussia’s King Fred- 
erick William IV refused to speak to 
Mayer Amschel, founder of the great 
international banking House of Roth- 
schild. 


Varieties of Public Relations Problems 


Some of the public relations prob- 
lems of days gone by put today’s prob- 
lems in the creampuff class. They were 
many and varied. 

Throughout Germany’s history the 
business and agrarian-soldier groups 
constantly fought. 

There was much corruption in the 
18th century about London’s old Ex- 
change-Alley, in the atmosphere of 
which the speculative South Sea Com- 
pany Bubble was hatched. When the 
Bubble burst, the severe investigations 
and punishments reached far and wide. 

In colonial America, the landlords 
living in mansions on Manhattan had 
to deal with resentful, rustic, hand- 
working tenants on the farm lands. The 
same difficult problem in landlord-ten- 
ant relationship was repeated by the 
pioneers who rented from Charleston 
and Boston landlords. 

A ruthless business exploiter was 
Tubeuf. He was a Frenchman given a 
vast mining concession by the Absolute 
State not long before the French Revo- 
lution. The land was already occupied 
and being developed by farmers, clergy- 
men and lesser aristocrats. He expelled 
these people by force and violence. 

Many of the European employers 
were heavy-handed individuals. The 


ironmaster and munitioneer Schneider 


in 1836 bought the village of Creusot 
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as a manufacturing center. He also be- 
came Mayor and ruled the: area in a 
feudal manner. 

But Schneider overplayed his hand 
when he used government soldiers to 
beat down his workers. His idea was 
not unique, though. Von Stumm, the 
big German industrialist of the 1880- 
90’s, wanted labor under military domi- 
nation to keep it tractable. 


Businessman Versus Banker 


Resentment in_ pre-Revolutionary 
France among the small businessmen 
(and not so small businessmen) against 
the giants of finance grew deeper and 
more violent. This unrest contributed to 
weakening the State, which fell in the 
Revolution. The little people were angry 
at the bankers as well as at the King, 
his nobility and churchmen. On one day 
during the Revolution 28 bankers were 
guillotined. 

Big businessmen had gotten tax ex- 
emptions which had further weakened 
the State of France. In 1774, in response 
to pleas from manufacturers, Minister 
Turgot abolished unions in Paris, which 
had limited the number of craftsmen 
and set wages. Turgot told the workers 
they could not restrict the sacred right 
to work. 

Significantly, it was in the midst of 
a depression in 1788 that the French 
Revolution got its real momentum. 


The Beginnings of the Industrial 


Revolution 


The early days of the Industrial Rev- 
olution in England, when machinery 
began being substituted for handicraft 
labor, are a dismal chapter, especially 
in terms of human values. 

The burgeoning towns and villages 
became sprawling tenements and cess- 
pools of disease, poverty, and ignorance. 

Government authorities turned over 
poor children, even infants, to mill and 
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mine owners, with no standards for 
their care. In mills and mines these 
children worked from dawn to dark, ill 
fed, ill housed, ill clothed, and ill treated 
in every conceivable manner. Along 
canals tow-men, like coolies, pulled on 
the lines which moved the barges. 

From the start of the 19th century 
there were outbursts of machine-break- 
ing, bread riots, insurrection and arson 
in England. In 1799 an angry boy, of 
weak intellect, Ned Ludd, in anger 
chased a co-worker. In trying to get at 
him, he broke a stocking frame. 

Ludd inadvertently started a craze. 
Beginning in 1811, and over the next 
few years, rioters, running at night in 
packs, hammered and smashed and de- 
stroyed thousands of lace machines, 
stocking frames, and other machinery. 
Lancaster, York, Derby, and Leicester 
were hardest hit. The tocsin call of the 
rioters was “Ludd had done it.” Ac- 
cordingly, they were called “Luddites”. 
Their “reasoning”: the new machines 
of the Industrial Revolution were put- 
ting men out of jobs and adding to the 
misfortunes of the poor. 

In their attacks upon employers, 
workers were also guilty of incendiar- 
ism, arson and murder. In 1822 they 
started a reign of throwing sulphuric 
acid in the faces of employers and 
strike-breakers. From 1831 to 1844 
bands of laborers were guilty of many 
crimes. Some of the lawlessness even 
overflowed to rural areas. Arson was 
promiscuously recommended as the an- 
swer to the government’s efforts to sub- 
due the rebellions. 

Despite some moments of general 
prosperity during that period, England 
was plagued off and on with depres- 
sions, working-man misery and riots, a 
vast increase in exports, factories and 
machinery, labor shortages, migration 
of farm workers to industrial centers, 
white-slave trade, glutted markets, riots, 
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military suppression of riots, lock-outs 
of workers, starvation among hand-loom 
weavers, and trials of worker leaders. 

Out of this milieu came Karl Marx’s 
Das Kapital. 


Karl Marx and “Das Kapital” 


Karl Marx, founder of Marxism and 
high priest of Communism, was an 
exiled German who denounced capital- 
ism because, in his judgment, it was 
progressively impoverishing the bulk of 
the people. History has refuted him. The 
nations of private capitalism, especially 
the United States, have markedly the 
highest standards of living for the mass- 
es. Those with State domination of in- 
dustry spectacularly have the lowest 
standards of living. 

Karl Marx’s program called for an 
all-powerful state, controlled by a pro- 
letarian dictatorship, which would own 
and direct the instruments of produc- 
tion. His is the theoretical basis of Com- 
munist Russia. 


Great Writers Attack the Industrial 
System and Its Leaders 


John Ruskin and William Morris ex- 
posed some of the worst evils of the new 
industrialism and its materialism and 
pleaded for a more serene and aesthetic 
life such as they wrongly imagined the 
ancient Italians led. 

Other great men and women of Brit- 
ish 19th century letters who showed 
their disdain of manufacturers and their 
system included George Eliot, Charlotte 
Bronte, Charles Dickens, and William 
Thackeray. At the same time French 
writers like Zola were smearing their 
own men of finance. 

Later writers, such as Britain’s J. A. 
Hobson and Russia’s Nicolai Lenin, 
made it appear that capitalism and im- 
perialism, and the thirst of business for 
bigger markets, inevitably brought wars. 

Virtually every cure for our econo- 


mic troubles known to this date was es. 
ponsed by one writer or another who 
studied the economic disorders of early 
19th century Englishmen. They included 
made-work like WPA, public works to 
increase the volume of money in circu- 
lation, production for use, abolition of 
labor saving devices, 4-hour work day, 
and curtailment of production. 

In this era, Robert Owen, the Eng. 
lish cotton magnate, oft-called the Father 
of Socialism, worked hard in a paternal. 
istic manner to better the working and 
living standards. He established one of 
the most intriguing projects in a model 
community at New Lanark, America. 
But his idea of reformed or progressive 
capitalism got a cold reception from 
other employers in England when he 
tried to interest them in adopting and 
extending his plan generally. 

Frantic “Forty-Eight” 

The European period 1830-1848 was 
one of the most frantic in history. While 
economic chaos prevailed over Western 
Europe, the sorest spot of all was Eng- 
land, then leading in the introduction 
of steam power and labor-saving ma- 
chinery. 

1848 particularly was marked by seri- 
ous disorders. Louis Philippe was ousted 
from Paris and Prince Metternich had 
to flee Vienna. The King gave up to the 
people of Berlin. 

The leader of France’s post-1848 gov- 
ernment, Socialist Louis Blanc, declared 
State Capitalism was essential to the 
destruction of Private Capitalism or 
Free Enterprise. He maintained the big 
private capitalist destroys the little capi- 
talist by the unfair and brutal methods 
of sheer bigness. Bureaucratic inefl- 
ciency killed Louis Blanc’s plans. The 
pay-off was a bloody, deadly battle be- 
tween government employees and _ the 
army. 3,000 workers were killed, and 
15,000 exiled. 
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Speculators in Land and Gold 
Are Attacked 


The property owners of today think 
they are picked on by the public. They 
should have been around earlier and 
seen some real “dog fights”. 

Chicago in 1837, then a village, was 
the center of a land speculation boom 
complicated with the issuance of wild- 
cat currency. When it was over, Chicago 
was bankrupt. This was a period when 
there were many land swindles through- 
out America that ruined many investors. 
Resentment against those responsible 
was great. 

There was also railroad, land, wheat. 
iron and arms manufacturing specula- 
tion in the mid-19th century. In 1869 
Jay Gould attempted to corner all the 
gold in America on “Black Friday.” 
All of these manipulations and specula- 
tions caused great losses and unleashed 
new public attacks on the businessman. 


England Punishes Her Guilty 


Businessmen 


In England those who defrauded the 
public suffered far severer penalties 
than did their American cousins, who 
generally merely faced investigations. 
In 1824 the English banker, Fauntleroy, 
was publicly hanged; Ernest Hooley was 
twice jailed; Sir John Paul was de- 
ported. And so it went with a host of 
other business frauds. 

There were other business moves that 
were hard to justify, such as when the 
empire builder, Cecil Rhodes, gained 
vast territory at great cost of human 
life, and when the “Opium War” was 
forced upon China by English traders 
to palm off the narcotic. 
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Conclusion: History’s Lesson and 
Warning for Today 


These random selections from the lit- 
tle known pages of history, as lived by 
the businessman, show us that public 
relations problems have plagued the 
businessman of ancient and medieval 
days as well as in the twentieth century. 

The great underlying lesson through- 
out history is: whenever the public re- 
lations problem was bigger than the 
businessman, he suffered great penal- 
ties. His freedom and property were con- 
stantly at stake and subject to seizure 
and rough handling. When the business- 
man mastered his public relations prob- 
lems, he gained greatly in social, econo- 
mic and political prestige and strength, 
and he contributed mightily to the pub- 
lic well-being. But most of the time the 
businessman lost his public relations 
contests and was submerged by the other 
classes and even liquidated. 

The businessman’s present status, as 
one surveys the economic, social and 
political trends in the United States and 
the rest of the world, is not at all reas- 
suring to the scholarly businessman and 
his public relations counsel. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Will we disprove Hegel and show that 
we have learned from history and pro- 
fited from the principles deduced from 
it? If we do, the businessman can do 
much to improve his status. It’s the best 
insurance policy he can get. It protects 
his “life, liberty and pursuit of happi- 
ness”. 


Parts | and Il of Mr. von Morpurgo’s 
article appeared in the October and No- 
vember issues of the Journal. 
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Book Keutiew Sectiou 


CHACE CONLEY, Book Review Editor 


WHY MEN WORK 


Reviewed by James W. Irwin, James W. Irwin and 
Associates, Cleveland. 


HAT ONCE SEEMED like a vacuum 

of good books in the field of hu- 
man relations is rapidly filling. Too 
many of the books, however, have been 
general discussions of public relations 
tools and techniques or of the philos- 
ophy of human relations. 

No wonder, then, that one company 
president said recently, “We don’t need 
new tools in the field of human relations 
so much as we need to make use of those 
we now have.” 

Therein lies the value of Alexander 
Heron’s Why Men Work. The reader is 
guided in the application of some old 
tools to help solve one of the most vital 
of industry’s current problems — how 
to increase productivity. 

No public relations man who believes 
that public relations is not an end in 
itself or who is more concerned about 
his nation’s future than his profession’s 
future should skip this book or the ap- 
plication of its lessons. 

The author drafts no vague hemi- 
spheric map, but a precise roadmarker 
that reads, “Toward Understanding in 
Industry.” 

The book has a quality of timeliness 
about it for reasons other than the ur- 
gency of the problem discussed. The 
National Planning Association in Sep- 
tember released a study of the West 
Coast pulp and paper industry which 
confirmed the effectiveness of the au- 
thor’s principles, as applied in his own 
industry. The first study in a series 
called “Causes of Industrial Peace Un- 


der Collective Bargaining” singled out 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
which Mr. Heron serves as Vice Presi- 
dent, for its fourteen years of indus. 
trial harmony. 

Mr. Heron is realistic. He frankly 
faces the fact, unpopular as the admis- 
sion may be, that Americans were not 
efficient during the war and are not so 
now. This twentieth century plague, this 
wasting disease, is no emotional thing 
with him, however. He doesn’t try to 
place blame or condemn any one group. 

Neither does he stop with the pat 
answers that are popular in small talk 
at the club bar. It is just because Mr. 
Heron looks at the pat answers and then 
looks behind them that his book deserves 
the attention of all those whose business 
or aspirations concern the management 
of men. 

At a time when many take a dim view 
of the course of economic thinking, Mr. 
Heron is hopeful. “The revolution is 
only halfway through,” he says, “and 
where we go from here depends how 
effectively the managers open the way 
so that all workers can share in the task 
of thinking.” 

He warns, “If management as a sys- 
tem is to continue to be the American 
system, then management as_ people 
must learn fundamentally why men 
work — and do what must be done to 
enlist the willing, effective work poten- 
tial of sixty million workers.” 

This book brings into focus a great 
deal of thinking on a major and funda- 
mental problem. One is inclined to wish 
for more detailed documentation and a 
more thorough examination of tools for 
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accomplishing the task set forth. But 
perhaps this is the reason public and 
industrial relations specialists exist. 

Also, a more academic presentation 
would have limited the readership and 
therefore the usefulness of the book; 
after all, the first job seems still to be 
alerting management itself. (WHY MEN 
Work, by Alexander R. Heron. Stanford 
University Press. 197 pp. + IX — 
$2.75.) 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 


Reviewed by Pendleton Dudley, Dudley, Anderson 
and Yutzy, New York City. 


has written a book car- 
rying this title, and just published 
by Harper’s, to show that you can ap- 
ply the scientific method in understand- 
ing and influencing human conduct very 
much in the same way that the physi- 
cists, the chemists and other scientists 
do their work. 

Obviously the thesis runs counter to 
traditional beliefs which hold that hu- 
man behavior is quite unpredictable, 
only susceptible, if at all, to the good 
old rule-of-thumb procedures. 

To prove his point Mr. Chase has 
packed into some 300 pages selections 
taken from the findings of psychologists, 
anthropologists, economists and authori- 
ties working in other fields of social re- 
search. He has drawn heavily from 
Ralph Linton and his Study of Man and 
from the reports of Elton Mayo and his 
associates in the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. In all he cites 
several hundred authorities, from some 
of whom he quotes considerably. 

More scholarly and “scientific” than 
Dale Carnegie’s latest book and books of 
the Joshua Liebman school which have 
broken out into a sort of rash on the 
consciousness of the reading public, the 
publishing of Mr. Chase’s book along 
with the popularity of these others is a 
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hopeful sign pointing to the fact that 
man, in spite of his addiction to the 
blind mass slaughter of wars, is still 
responsive in his quieter moments to the 
claims of the individual and remains 
capable of making an attempt to ex- 
plore the mystery of the human psyche. 

However, Mr. Chase for all his obeis- 
ance to man per se is not at all averse, if 
I read him a’right, to prescribing a mild 
dose of state and regional planning for 
our society, and in one of his chapters 
he openly plumps for the virtues of 
price control in peace times. 

And the mere mention of the Union 
League Club or the National Association 
of Manufacturers almost seems to give 
him an attack of the fan tods, as Huck 
Finn would say. 

This unconsciousness of his own 
“highly unconditional flash reactions” 
from one who seemingly is a hearty sub- 
scriber to the teachings of general se- 
mantics as propounded by Count Kor- 
zybski is a rather charming manifesta- 
tion of human weakness. 

One of Mr. Chase’s best chapters is 
devoted to a discussion of opinion poll- 
ing, and his appraisal of this procedure 
as popularized by Messrs. Gallup, Roper 
and Robinson is the most thorough-go- 
ing effort of the kind so far noted. 

It is to be regretted, however, that 
in making his appraisal no account was 
taken of the factor of the unconscious 
whose influence frequently invalidates 
the verbalized responses collected in 
many polling areas. 

Mr. Chase, however, is not alone a- 
mong scientific men in having no real 
knowledge of the part played by the 
unconscious in human behavior, or at 
least of taking very slight account of its 
existence. The writer may be in error 
but it is his confirmed impression that 
only a handful of the authorities work- 
ing in the fields of the social sciences 
acknowledge its existence and the deter- 
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mining role it plays in the drama of life. 
_ It is hoped that this slightly jaundiced 

view of the Chase book, a condition in- 
duced no doubt by his failure to note 
the importance played by the public re- 
lations function in current human af- 
fairs, will not deter any readers from 
buying his book and reading it and pon- 
dering its implications. While it reveals 
no new techniques which may be lightly 
borrowed and used by any diligent pub- 
lic relations counsel, it does help to 
point the way to a better understanding 
of our rather complex and over-gov- 
erned society, and more particularly of 
homo sapiens who somehow still man- 
age to pay the freight. (THE PRopER 
Stupy oF MAnkinp, by Stuart Chase. 
Harper and Brothers. 311 pp. + XX — 
$3.50.) 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 


Reviewed by Millard C. Faught, Ph.D., President, 
The Faught Company, New York City. 


N°” THAT General Eisenhower is a 
university president, perhaps I 
should begin this review by stating the 
“frame of reference” of my analysis — 
a common practice among academicians. 

In so doing I should state that my 
frame of reference is a highly preju- 
diced one. In the first place I share the 
almost universal popular enthusiasm for 
General “Ike.” But in my case this en- 
thusiasm is even heightened by the fact 
that, as a Columbia alumnus, I also 
share in the excitement and anticipation 
that has surrounded his coming to Morn- 
ingside as President of Columbia. The 
opportunity of attending several Uni- 
versity functions, where I have had the 
advantage of talking with and hearing 
General Eisenhower at first hand, has 
only added to my regard for him as an 
individual as well as a great public 
figure. 

All this to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing, I was still not prepared for the ex- 
perience of reading his book, Crusade 
in Europe. The General’s manner of 
writing, plus the great detail with which 
he has set forth the epic events of Total 
War, as only he was in a position to 
know them, gives you the feeling of 
sitting at the elbow of Fate while history 
is in the making. 

Yet, General Eisenhower’s matter-of- 
fact way of writing about the endless 
sequence of world shaking events, added 
to the modesty with which he records 
his own progress from episode to epi- 
sode, makes it necessary to pull your- 
self up short every now and then to 
realize that this is bona fide history you 
are reading instead of some fabulous 
chronicle of the imagination. 

In spite of its stimulating content, 
reading the book is a genuine exercise 
for one’s memory since it constantly 
calls to mind day-to-day headline events 
that have already begun to pale into the 
past. The book is exhaustively docu- 
mented with footnotes which, while they 
will be of immense value to future re- 
searchers, make the immediate reading 
of the book something of a task. 

Another thing which is unique about 
Crusade in Europe is the extensive use 
of special military terminology, all of 
which was invented to expedite the or- 
ganization of such an enormous under- 
taking and at the same time to confuse 
the enemy. For example, “anvil” was 
the code name for Allied Operations in 
the Mediterranean against Southern 
France; “brimstone” was the term for 
the Operation to Capture Sardinia; 
“overlord” was the code name for a 
plan in operation for the invasion of 
France; “soapsuds”, the term for the 
bombing of Ploesti, Rumania, etc. 

In addition to its impressive value as 
a great chronicle of history, Crusade in 
Europe also records for the first time 
some of the intimate “inside details” 
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that took place amidst such a titanic 
struggle, and which at the same time 
reveals insights into Eisenhower’s char- 
acter as a warm human being as well as 
a great General. For instance, on page 
133, Eisenhower writes of an episode 
where he excused his orderly, Sgt. Mic- 
key McKeough, from accompanying him 
on a dangerous flight. 

“The Sergeant seemed to pale a bit,” 
writes Eisenhower, “but he looked me 
squarely in the eye and said, ‘Sir, my 
mother wrote me that my job in this 
war was to take care of you. And she 
said also, ‘If General Eisenhower doesn’t 
come back from this war, don’t you dare 
come back.’” 

The Sergeant went along. 

On page 251 Eisenhower relates the 
problem which confronted him of pre- 
venting Churchill from going along on 
the invasion and how King George sly- 
ly came to Eisenhower’s rescue in the 
matter. This particular bit of history is 
too choice to spoil for the readers by 
telling the answer in advance. 

Readers will also be impressed with 
Eisenhower’s own personal commentar- 
ies on the perplexities which constantly 
confronted him as a result of the es- 
capades of his good friend and great 
fighter, General George S. Patton, Jr. 

In spite of all that we have read about 
the war, it comes alive all over again as 
General Eisenhower describes his first 
visit to horror camps, all-night strategy 
conferences, his talks with his men along 
muddy battlefield roads and his five- 
hour stand beside Stalin on top of Len- 
in’s tomb while viewing one of the 
“spontaneous” Russian demonstrations. 

General Eisenhower’s book is not light 
reading, but it is hard to put aside be- 
cause of the feeling it continuously gives 
of being present right in the thick of 
history in the making. (CRusADE IN Ev- 
ROPE, by Dwight D. Eisenhower. Double- 
day and Co., Inc. 559 pp. — $5.00.) 
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YOU CAN'T TURN THE 
CLOCK BACK 


Reviewed by Tom Malley, Associate Editor, News- 
week Magazine. 


Cc A COPY OF You Can't Turn the 
Clock Back, by R. W. G. Mackay 
today. Take it home, read it from cover 
to cover, and then start looking around 
for a nice cozy lead mine to lease for 
the duration of that atomic war towards 
which we apparently are rushing. Every 
threat to world peace which Mr. Mackay 
warns against is in the making in the 
headlines of your daily newspaper. 

For public relations people, whose 
task it is to analyze trends as well as 
status quo, in order to be able to advise 
corporate business on policy making 
levels, Mackay’s book is more than in- 
teresting reading. It is a MUST. 

Reading Mr. Mackay in this period of 
international misunderstandings makes 
it crystal clear that we are really rush- 
ing toward that ‘yar which no country 
wants but many countries seem to be 
promoting. His is,one of those sane and 
sensible voices’ which we, and the peo- 
ples of other nations, probably will ig- 
nore. But those of us who are around on 
our V-R (victory in Russia) Day, if we 
have read You Can’t Turn the Clock 
Back, will be able to look back at our 
mistakes and possibly make still an- 
other start. 

Mr. Mackay is a British Labor M.P. 
Many Americans will disagree with his 
economic theories. They will also squirm 
at his documentation of the loopholes 
in our democracy. He is an advocate of 
a world federation of democratic gov- 
ernments, but he is not a starry-eyed 
crusader who expects to convert the 
world to real democracy over night. 

As a matter of fact, he expects that 
carrying out his entire plan for a World 
Federation might take as long as 50 
years. That’s a long time to wait, and 
there should be an urgent warning for 
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thoughtful readers in his proposal that 
a start be made now. 

To make that start, Mr. Mackay sug- 
gests a federation of the sixteen Wesiern 
European nations in front of the Iron 
Curtain. This might lead to a federation 
of the states behind the curtain and 
eventually to a European federation. 

Simultaneously, the American nations 
could get together and form a federation 
and as democracy spread to Asia and 
Africa they could join the fold. 


It all adds up to a workable blueprint, 
but it’s out of step with the news. In the 
present confused state of relations a- 
mong nations, Mr. Mackay’s plan has 
virtually no chance of success. It’s worth 
reading about, however, if only to real- 
ize just how precious that peace we are 
frittering away could be. (You Can't 
TurN THE CLock Back, by R. W. G. 
Mackay. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 367 
pp. — $3.50.) 


Welcome to New Members 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Public Relations Society of 
America, Inc. held in the Society’s offices on October 29, 1948, the following 
individuals were unanimously elected to membership in the Society, following the 
required posting of their applications: 


ELECTED TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Carr, C. C.—Director of Public Relations, Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Day, William M.—Assistant Vice President, Information Department, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York City. 


Onslow, Walton—Public Relations Consultant, Washington, D. C. 
Ross, Thomas J.—Senior Partner, Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, New York City. 


Shugart, Kelly—Director of Public Relations, Los Angeles Musicians’ Associa- 


tion, Los Angeles, California. 


ELECTED TO ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Bruckner, Sanford L. 


Downtown Association, Inc., New York City. 


Kazamel, A. F.—Public Relations Manager, Trans World Airline, Cairo, Egypt. 


Director of Public Relations, Thirty-Fourth Street- 
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Public Relations And The Press 


(Continued from Page 18) 


New Haven under the aegis of Sam 
Boyer, and especially the western roads 
have learned their lessons from bitter 
and costly experience. They realize that 
the public is apt to be more sympathetic 
when appraised of the facts than when 
kept in ignorance. 

Too many releases in my opinion, 
are geared for the morning papers. 
Why? Because you think you are going 
to get space. And what happens? You 
do in the 7imes and maybe the Tribune, 
but by the time the evening papers come 


out, your release is old news and of 
course handled as such. 

Now, if you had geared your release 
to the evenings, the mornings would 
have followed because they have to. The 
mornings don’t get the news breaks the 
afternoons do, so they are not only able 
to give bulk but have to if they want 
anything to print. 

Or, better yet, divide your releases; 
one time to the a.m.’s, the next time to 
the evening’s. I think you will get bet- 
ter results. 
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“Public Relations 


pub'lic re-la’tions. (pub’lik re-la’shwns) 1, The activities of an 
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